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VOICES CALLING, 





** Oh, hush !" she whispered, ‘‘ I hear them 
speaking, 
Voices calling upon the air ;" 
And, while she listened, the pale light glis- 


tened, 
And lay and floated upon her hair. 
“Oh, no!” they answered, ‘‘we hear no 


speaking, 
We hear no voices u the breeze, 
It must be only, the night wind lonely, 
That sighs and whispers among the trees.” 


‘*Oh, hush !” she murmured, ‘‘I hear them 

singing 
Singing the songs that I used to know ;” 

And, while she listened, the tear-drep glis- 


tened, 
And through long lashes began te flow. 
“@h, no!” they answered, ‘‘we hear no 
singing, 
We hear ne voices si 
"Tis but the waking of 
ing 
Upon the sands so far below.” 


ng #0, 
e sea waves break- 


“Oh, hush!” she whispered, “I hear them 
callig, 
Sweet voices of the long ago;” 
And, while she listened, the long light glis- 
tened, 
And lay on her sweet face, white as snow. 
**Oh, no!” they murmured, “she wanders 
wildly, 
We hear no voices on the breeze, 
She’s listening only, the night winds lonely, 
That sigh and 2* among the trees.” 


‘‘Hush! hush!” they answer, while dews 
were falling, 
While dead leaves rustled through the air, 
And, while they shimmered, the pale light 
glimmered 
On a face and form, like the angels fair. 
‘*Oh, pray!” they whispered, ‘‘ our love is 
dying, 
Her voice is fainting across the sea; 
And, while they listened, the far dawn glis- 
tened, 
Oh, God! her morning breaks with Thee. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Lord of my learning and no land besides, 
—Shakapeare. 

Mrs. Lawrence began to discuss our sum- 
mer arrangements presently. Where should 
we go’ what should we do? She left the 
choice of place entirely to me. 

** We can hardly look for Stuart until the 
middle of July,” she said, ‘ He will be 
rather tired out with his jaunt, and perhaps 
not care to undertake another, so we can 
make our arrangements without referenee 
to him.” 

“Why should we go at all?” I replied. 
‘* Laurelwood is as lovely as any place I 
have seen.” 

‘* There will be very little society through 
the summer.” 

‘* Never mind society for once. 
should like to have a good long restful sum- 
mer here,” 

“Very well. We will stay until Stuart's 
return, at least.” 

I was decidedly pleased. 
would I have been absent then. I had a 
gratifying belief that he would approve of 
this partial seclusion. 

And now I asked myself what I should do. 
To brood constantly over the beguiling 
visions that floated through my brain would 
hardly be wise. And then I remembered how 
oddly I was situated. 

I could not absolutely consider myself en- 
gaged; indeed, as for real love-making there 
had been very little. Mr, St. John wae pe- 
culiar. Did I understand him at all? Was 
I certain that our natures would assimilate 
—harmonize ? 

I wondered if any woman had ever taken 
destiny in such a fashion before! There 
was only one fact of which I did feel confi- 


Not for worlds | 


nature. Never bad she been lovelier. I in- 
dulged in long, solitary rambles and delight- 
ful communings; delicious reveries that en- 
thralled both ‘feart and brain. The fires of 

outh lost their fierceness, seeming more 
ike the perfect golden glow of “inset. 

Mr. St. John wrote that the business was 
much more complicated than he supposed, 
and that be was unable to fix upon any’pe- 
riod of retarn, but that it would be as speedy 
as circumstances would 
rather quiet, for Mra. 
much te my own devices. 

repose a flame of ambition 
sprang up. Mr. St. 
said—writ 


thread of romance within us? And so I be- 


gan. 

Hew the days passed I scarcely remem- 
ber. They were like dreams —*2 by 
sweetest music, I neither looked forward 
nor backward, but simply waited. 


broken. 
My eyes were wandcring carelessly over 


the paper one morning as we still lingered in 
the breakfast-room, when my attention was 


more house, and the suicide of one of the 
partners. My fortune was swept away at a 
single blow !! 

I sat there in silence. When the fire has 
burned to ashes, one does not look fora torch 
to rekindle it. There must be wood to sus- 
tain a new flame, The old has perished be- 
yond recall. 

‘“*What is the matter, Sydnie?” and I 
saw Mrs. Lawrence making a sudden move- 
ment towards me, 
ghost.” 


my lip quivered, failing miserably in an 
attempt at a smile. 

‘* Misfortune ?” 
lous, 

I handed her the paper. 

** An utter failure! Oh, it cannot be quite 
true. These things are always abominably 
exaggerated. How unfortunate that Stuart 
is away! I will send for Mr. Northrup—he 
may know how to advise;” and she did 
dispatch a servant immediately for the 
county lawyer. 

We walked slowly through the hall. It 
was a warm morning, but the fragrant air 


Her tone was incredu- 





revived me, 


=. We were | 
wrence left me 
In this mood of | 


ohn had satirically | 
e@ a book. Have we not all a 


Suddenly the music ceased; the spell was | 


ecddenly arrested by the announcement of | 
the failure of a large New York and Balfi- | 


— | 


** You are as pale as a | 


A poor way to bear misfortune; and 


— — 





me, and I felt that no less of fortune would 
ever change her for one she liked, 

The preparations foused me a little, 
brought me back to a more human state. I 
resolved to enjoy the ties with as much 
of the old zest as . 

** How bright and lovely you look,” Mrs. 
Lawrence said, and I felt pleased with her 
com mendation. 

It was indeed a gala scene—the lawn 
hung with colored lanterns, and everywhere 
a profusion of fragrant flowers, Great 
wreaths of roses in the soft June 
'air; and the walks hone blossoming 
shrubs of every variety, the porches cover- 
| ed, and the rooms dqporated. How lovely 

it all looked, and to make the enchantment 
| more complete musicians had been station- 
led in different parts of the ground, and 
| sweet melodies went wandering through 
a woodland path, ‘ 

| I felt my spirite rising, I knew I looked 
well, Why should I be shut out of enjoy- 
| ment through a loss brought about by no 
| fault of my own? Was T not the same, and 
| did I not possess capabilities that had been 
| mine a month ? fortune had taken 
away no in rt of myself. 

ey danced, chatted, laughed, and made 

| themselves merry. The evening was half 
spent perhaps, when I sauntered down a 
| path, attracted by a strain of sweet melody 
the flutes and Freuch horns were blowing 
out in tremulous summer gales. Then a 
voice near me said— 

** So Miss Adriance bas lost her fortune, 
What will she do?” 

‘* Mra, Lawrence ig very fond of her, I 
suppose she will remain at Laurelwood, as 
she has no relatives,” @ voice that I recog- 
nized, made answer, 

‘** And marry Mr, St, John.” The sentence 


* 


| ended with a —* 
“Mr. St. John isn’t e@fisidered a marrying 





man.” 
‘Oh, she will manage#, Beauty in tears 
is ble. Of course Fhe will go to him 


for comfort and advice, and he being her 
guardian will feel moved in her behalf, You 
may count upon her being mistress of Lau- 
relwood in six months.” 

And then followed another mocking laugh 
that Was like astab to me. I had heard 
enough. Blinded by a sudden rush of emo- 
tion I could hardly find my way back to the 
brilliant lawn and the dancers. 

I had endured some petty slights before, 





‘* My poor child, I cannot express my sor- 
row nor my sympathy. I only hope we shall 
not find it as bad as we expect.” 

What did I expect? Literally nothing. 
! felt crushed onl overwhelmed, I cannot | 
say that I had ever expericnced any strong 
love for poverty, and now I shrank from 
the crisis with a trembling in every nerve. 
Very weak and ignoble perhaps, but I could 
not help it. 

Mr. Northrup was not at home, and two | 
days elapsed before he made his appearance. | 

3y this time the first accounts had become 
well authenticated. The old story of ex- 











| 
| 
| 
| 


I think I) 


J 


| care, 


dent. Through the exercise of some curious | 


power Mr. St. John was able to sway every 
thought and feeling. Was this love? His 
approval was more to me than the opinion 
of the whole world besides. His very pre- 
sence filled my soul with radiant delight, 
and yet I experienced a strange fear con- 
cerning him. The possibility of his being 
completely my master, loomed threateningly 
before me. It would be sweet, indeed, to 
yield from a deep, tender, overpowering af- 
fection. 

A year ago I should have made an ideal and 
an idol of him at once. I seemed to have more 
self-poise, more experience, and though I was 
capable of experiencing a much deeper and 
more absorbing passion, I likewise appeared 
to demand more in return. Had I grown self- 
ish, exacting ’ 

I left off thinking of myself and turned to 


| making the slightest appeal to him 


| Mre. Lawreuce. 


{ 
travagant living, speculation, inevitable dis- 
grace and death. My sympathies were 
strangely interested in behalf of the family 
so suddenly plunged into deepest gloom. | 

‘*My dear,” Mrs. Lawrence said, in her | 
sweetest tone, “if you only had married | 
Aylmer. He would never have thought twice | 
of the loss.” 

My lip eurled involuntarily. 

**T think it would be best to take a lit- 
tle trip North. Your outfit of last winter 
can be made beautifully available with very 
little expense. And few will know of the 
misfortune. You still have your beauty.” 

‘* No,” I said, decisively, ‘* I cannot take 

4 ” 
part in such a farce. 

** What will you do then ?” 

“Give music lessons or teach school,” I 
said, recklessly. 

‘* Sydnie, I beg you will not do anything 
rash nor foolish. You have many friends, 
and sufficient attraction yet to make a good 
marriage. Look at the matter sensibly, now 
I —J you. I have decided to go to 
Washington next winter, and I want you to | 
feel that you would be most welcome to my | 
I am sure that you can not only re- 
trieve your fortune, but make yourscif 
happy. You will marry sometime.” 

She did not in the least suspect Mr. St. 
John of caring for me. But in her opinion 
poverty was a kind of pestilence that it was 
proper to take any method to be ridof. I 
felt prond and defiant. Would Mr. St. 
John deem me capable of mercenary mo- | 
tives ? 

Mr. Northrup found oairs in the wildest 
confusion. .The first r ports were but too 
true. 

“It is not worth while to worry Stuart 
with it,” Mrs. Lawrence said. He will be 
home soon, and then, his hearing cannot 
mend matters. He will regret the unfortn- | 
nate occurrence deeply.” 

I hardly knew how I felt about Mr. St. 
John. Pride and delicacy revolted from | 
All the | 
little tendernesses J had planned, and the 
ready compliance I was to show looked too 
much like interest. He could make my path 
very smooth in the manner pointed out by 
The thought gave me an 
uncomfortable shiver. 

To please her I had gone on as usnal. We 
had an invitation to a birthnight party of a 








| young lady, one of our neighbors, and a per- 


son J really admired. When I found that 
she expected me to accompany her, I made 
no demur, indeed I anticipated much plea- 
sure. Mrs. Darrell, the girl's mother, had 
been extremely sympathetic and cordial to’ 


| strongly, and I answered it immediately, 


| sary, in order to account for my temerity in 


but this stung me tothe very heart. If I 
should marry Mr. St. John, how many would 
believe me actuated by purest affection, as 
I should be? I was hurt, angry, and my en- 
joyment of the evening came to a sudden 
end, 

The next day I wrote to Mrs, Otis. Al- 
ready she had shown me that I had one 
steadfast friend, at least, and invited me to 
visit her, indeed she wished now that I would 
consider her home as my own. I should al- 
ways be a most welcome guest. I had thank- 
ed her for this kindness when I was too 
deeply agitated to form any plans for the 
future. Indeed, I did not know as I had 
any right. But now some wild motive urged 
me on, I said frankly that henceforth I 
should be compelled to earn my own liveli- 
hood. There was but one avenue open to 
me at present—teaching school. My musi- 
cal abilities were of a high order, and I be- 
lieved that I could take care of myself. 
Since the effort must be made, some time, it 
would be as well, I thought, to start about it 
at once. But I seemed quite at loss to know 
to whom an application might better be 
made. If she could hearand advise me im- 
mediately, it would be of great assistance. 

I would show Mr. St. John and his sister 
that I dared brave the evils of poverty. He 
should not find me helpless or positively in 
want of naught that he could give. I would 
not even make an indirect appeal for coun- 
sel, Whether it was pride that swayed me 
or a just self-respect, 1 would not stop to 
consider, To be armed was all I cared for 
just now. 

Probably no reverse of fortune was eyer 
pleasant. During these weeks I was in a 
measure shickled from gossip, because a 


| large portion of the community had already 


started on their phantom chase for summer 
pleasures, But now and then a sentence 
fell upon seme bare, shrinking nerve, and 
gave me a momentary torture. I really did 
not dare to propose leaving Laurelwood, yet 
the days had lost all brightness and beauty. 
I grew morbidly sensitive and longed to 
reach my true level, for | knew that in losing 


‘ 





my fortune I had lost caste 


apprehension, 
up the days, until one morning when I heard | 


signify it. 
summons, 
purposes of our lives! 
that morning I could have been convinced 
by a word or a look of the 
love; 
hour of grace had passed, 
bitter and cold, 


ning-room first, 
hall. 
the pieture I made, 
pleted the work of the a omy sun and left | 
him almost ewarthy 


he said rather sharply. 


gratulate you upon your safe return 


She 
glanced curiously at me 
took alarm at once 
brother would foolishly rush to the rescue 
and marry me? 


By one of those odd circumstances that 


occasionally decide a fate, my application 
met with a fortunate reception. ra, In- 


Is hal been pleased with it—consulted ber 


usband who advised her to accept. There 


were two girls nearly grown and five younger 


children, The salary was very fair, al- 


though it seemed a pitifully small eum to 


me. 
of September, 
appeared to enter the mind of Mra. Ingalls. 

was not prepared for so rapid a termina- 
tion, and felt rather startled at my own te- 


merity. On the same morning a letter came | 


from Mr, St. John, announcing that he 
should start in the next steamer. Then he 
would soon be home! I owed him some 
duty, certainly. I had not a perfect 


tion at lenst., 
more 


I had found this situation 
to believo that if it failed, 1 should be able 
to secure something else without much dif- 
ficulty. I felt armed as it were to fight any 
battle now. 

Such interminable days as these were ! 


My duties would commence on the first 
That I might decline hardly 


ht | but I do not hold 
to dispose of myself without some consulta- | thon's investment, 
He was my guardian if no | 


I decided to wait until I saw him before 1 | 


took any positive step. The ease with which | 
ve me courage | ments?” he asked in a sharp tone. 


feetly, and can assure you that your fortune 
is not all gone. 


blow as much as 





the room mf yor my ay Fate 
I imagined his motive an instant, and 

though o eave ne 0 eee, 5 Cte mnt 

endure to be the i ’ 


‘touch of excitoment ont of tay totee, =f 
of ex “ 

understand that ——— 

some manner 


s nearly ail 


“ite pees 


| care to me with a very little trouble.” 


was very quiet outwardly, but within reign. | with such a disdainful gesture that it an- 
ed chaos, Resolves, prejudices, and eventa | gered me. 


vibrating and influencing one another, until | 
I felt — irresolute, Even the thought | ance. 


of love ceased to charm, 


The breach between Mra, Lawrence and | 
myself widened perceptibly, There was | 
pr her demeanor, indeed | far,” I anid —y “p+ ‘* Dependence would 

she sometimes appeared more solicitous, but | not be pleasant for me,” 


nothing tangible 


Thad a consciousness that these phases were 


**You are in haste, I think, Miss Adri- 
It is paying a poor compliment to 
| your friends," he went on with a scornful 
nileotion. 

**I do not propose to test friendship that 


“Oh, you are strong minded! It will not 


not real, and that she assumed them from a | harm you to alr your theories occasionally, 


sense of duty. 
Channing, she could not approve Aylmer's 
marriage cordially, and held me in some de- 
gree answerable for it, Besides this she ex- 
perienced a pang of secret mortification 
that, with my many advantages, 1 was not 
married, 


The weather was growing intensely warm, 
A great cloud appeared to envelope me, full 
of slumberous magnetic influences, not auf- 
ficiently charged fora crisis, 


sation of being cut off from the rest of the | not be an agreeable experiment. 


world, The very air about me grew stifling, 


a stir among the servanta, 
The master of Laurelwood had come! 


Disliking the senior Mrs, | but you have forgotten one important fact. 


I am ⸗till your guardian,” 

** There iq no longer a necessity for super- 
vision. Whtn people are at work they sel- 
= irto mischief.” 

“It is still my duty to you a 
home, and yours to a BF omen BF, 

| not attempting to disguise the power in his 
tone. 
| You can insist upon this for some time 


I had a sen- | longer,” I returned coldly, “but it would 


I question 
if a young lady with no fortune would be 


and I drew my breath with great gasps of | considered a valuable acquisition to Laurel- 
And in thia mood I counted | wood society," 


** That is pure pride.” 
| ‘* Lam proud; I confess it.” 
‘* And willing to make everything bow to 


There were joyous greetings in the hall, | this demon!" 


ing a pleasant weloome, Had I any part or 


lot in the matter? Should I thrust myself | have many worshippers. 


upon his attention in this first moment of 
his return? Pride held me back. If he 
was very desirous of my presence he might 


What little eventa change the 
Any time during 


reat fact of his 
ie luncheon the 
I felt calm, but 


when the bell rang 


I hurried down, hoping to enter the di- 


Somehow I shall always remember 
The voyage had com- 


His 
juite closely, displaying his broad forehead 


and leaving a few stray curls at the temple. 
His eyes had a set look that waa fairly 
stern, while the flowing beard with its pe- 


vuliar bronze glitter gave him a weird, 


foreign apprarance 


He flushed deeply in spite of the olive 


hue, and appeared at the first moment abso 


utely disconcerted. 
** You seem in no haste to welcome me, 
I iad been counting 


” 


m that,” at least 
‘“* Your sister had the first right, I am 


eure,” I answered gravely 


**And you none?” ‘This was uttered ina 


tone of inquiry. 


** None,” I repeated 
** At least you might ask if I were well,” 


and he langhed rather nervously 


Allow me to con 


” 


* The fact is apparent 


At this juncture Mra, Lawrence joined us 
looked somewhat discomposed,’ and 
My sensitive pride 
Did she fear that her 


Each one made an effort, and the meal 


Anne enclosed three advertisements in her | passed most pleasantly, though the conver 


reply. 


‘wo for a school, and one for a go- | sation was all upon Mr. Bt. John's journey 


verness in one of the eastern counties of | He was really delighted to be at home again, 


Maryland, where music was made a special 
requirement. This one attracted my fancy 


telling as much of my story as was neces- | 


secking asituation without reference, though 
I sent the name of Madame W , my 
former preceptress, What a flood of emo- 
tion this brought over me. 1 remembered 
the day on which I had waited for Mr. St. 
John to come, the strange journey, the wel- 
come here. Could! go away? Why, it would 
be like leaving my soul behind, 

I need not. I felt certain that M: 
John would consider himself bound by those 
few words spuken the night before his de 
parture. What I wanted was not sympathy 
or sense of obligation, but love Unless he 
could give me ail that I desired, I would 
take nothing at his hands, If i must hunger 
it should be in a desert, not in a land of 
plenty. 





St 


| that I could plainly see, 
| our dessert of fruit a long while, and as we 
| rose he said, turning to me 


fance~ 


We lingered over 


** May I see you in the library, Miss Adn 
on 
I crossed the hall with him and then went 
yer to the window. Just here we discussed 


my foolish engagement with such bitterness, 
How vividly it all came back 


} 


he 


furtune 


‘* Mins Adriance,” he began presently, 
‘my sister has informed me of your mis- 
I am most sorry that I should be 
ibsent at such a time, but I doubt if it is as 
wl as she thinks, You are not quite dis- 
artened,” 


‘| have sufficient courage to bear a re- 


verse of fortune,” I said proudly 





men 


both been looking at the 
Such things alarm Isabelle a 
She knows so little about busi- 


‘You have 
larkest side 


1 a! 
wmra OCR, 
” 


“I think I understand the matter per 


the sweet voice of Mra, Lawrence murmur- | 


But I waited in vain for any | 


Ile intercepted me in the | 


His tone was bitter, unjust, I thought 
**The demon, as you style it, will not 
There is nothing 
| to be rendered subservient.” 
** Nothing !” 
| He strode up and down the room, his face 
clouded, his lips compressed, and his eyes 
coming to points of tlame. Had I gone too 
far? Atallevents I could not be a suppliant 
for his love, and truth to tell he seemed in 
no haste to offer it 

‘This governessing is an absurd idea,” he 
flung out angrily 

*7T see nothing so abeurd in a woman 
having courage to meet any exigency, and a 
desire not to become a burthen to her 


| 


| friends.” 


air had been cut | 


“*T believe friends never were very weighty 
considerations with you.” 


The taunt was too bitter. A scarlet heat 


| flamed up in my face 


I have consulted some friends, in whom 
I have confidence,” and my breath as well as 
my worda came slowly, for I knew this waa 
a cruel thrust 

Aw if it had not touched him at all, he 
came nearer, ‘Can nothing induce you to 
give up this wild idea’ You will find the 
routine very different from your fancy con 
cerning it.” 

** [1 do not expect a path of roses 
some at lenst,” I returned 
warmth and passion 

** And fortitude equal to any emergency,” 
he retorted with caustic dryness 

Could this man ever have loved me? Love 
was kind and tender, shielding its object 
from every chilling binst, but he was more 
bitter and eatting than storm itself. I felt 
sick at heart 

‘It ia not necessary to discuss the matter 


I have 


nenee, with 


ar y farther,” I said, rising 


‘1 shall make a strict examination into 
this unfortunate business, and until then 

He paused, I was so near that our hands 
alinost clasped of their own accord. What 
invisible barrier kept us apart? 

He made a sudden gesture, then he let me 
go without another word 

I went directly to my room and answered 
Mrs. Ingall's letter, promising to be at my 
post at the appointed time It had been 
folly to delay it. What sweet, wild dreams 
1 had indulged in for a brief space! 
to the faintest shadow. I had always ideal 
ized Mr. &t. John. He was not as grand and 
tender as the hero of my imagination, may, 
he had never loved me aks I wished to be 
loved. At times he had swayed me by his 
immense personal power, bat the woman 
who won him must be a slave, and content 
to yield every atom of her own individuality 
Thia did not guile satisfy me. 

I despatched my note at once Passing 
through the hall, Mr« Lawrence called me 
to ask about some triffe, but with more real 
kindliness in her manner than had been 
there of late. 

‘ Stuart told you, I suppose, that he b 
lieves the loss involved in the failure has 
been exaggerated. I am really glad for 
your sake. It's delightful to have some one 
inspire us with a little coprage.” 


Cone, 
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hardship and my outer life 
332 to reach 
high soul existence, For a 


sat in deep thought. The world 

would believe that I considered this the beat 
means of retrie my fallen fortunes, but 
? He had not made 


wy hy byt — * 
swayed by mercenary considerations, and 


that to satiafy these was the royal road to 
him and not be allowed the 

u to love, and to express it, 

w be simply torture. With me the re- 
gard must soon beoome a passion, and re 
pression would be harder to endure than 


terrified at secing ber precious alip 
away. I had been a traveller drifting down 
a sunny stream, priceless pearls. 

human bearta. y — to drop 
oy Should I reach out my hand to save 


No look or 
gesture on his part betrayed the slightest 

1 believe his very self. possession 
roused all the angry s#tre th of my soul, 1 
should never be able to decide whether he 
loved me, aad must take my step in the 
darkness of unbelief. 

I intended to answer him in his own 
fashion, and yet dreaded to say the fatal 
words, to cut myself off from hope. fo I 
rambled about the grounda, lingering in 
shady nooks that | loved so well, It would 
be hard to go 

I came suddenly upon him at a turn in the 


| 
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keep copies of any manuscripts they may 
send to us, in order to avoid the possibility 
of lone; as wo t be re«ponsible for the 
| safe keeping or return of any manuscript. 
— —— 





‘The Death Shadow of The Poplars. 
| We can supply back numbers of Tux Post 
| to Jan. 4th, containing the whole of this in- 
teresting story. 


— — — 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 
On, TRYING THE WORLD. 


We began in Tue Post of April 4th, the 
above novelet by Miss Douglas. 

It in the story of a young girl's adventures 
in ‘*trying the world,” and we think will be 
perused with a great deal of interest. 

It will probably run through from fifteen 
to twenty numbers of Tux Post. 

= —— 
THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 

We have reocived the following communi- 
cation from a young lady of Springtield, 
Obio : - 

Ma. Perenson: -Sir-—Taving been a reader and 
friend of Tur Poet for some years, I thought I would 
take the liberty of addressing you a few lines in re- 


gard to the "I’'rive Euigma™ pyblished in Tux Poet 
of February th 








path. Fora moment we faced each other 

‘Mies Adriance,” he said in a strange, 
husky tone, yet with a touch of fierce im 
patience, ‘‘ you must have read my note 
Answer me now-! cannot wait.” 

The old imperious manner. There was 
no instinct of serfdom in me. I would not 
be forced into fettersn, Every drop of blood 
in my veins revolted 

* Tt bs easily said 
my heart.” 


+ Kanly Aa 


No man's gold can buy 


It was an ill chosen word, One bitter | 


lightning glance that seemed to scorch the 
very springs of life, and he turned —was lost 
tome Should I utter one ery of agony and 
bring him back ? 

When I could rouse myself from tltis 
stupor I continued my walk. An interposing 
fate had settled all my perplexity. | was 
quite free to go. But Eve's wail of desola 
tion seemed borne to me on every breath of 
the summer air, It would be rending body 
and soul asunder (TO BE CONTINUED.) 

— 


I Gluten ia the adhesive portion of 
grain, and, dictetically considered, it is the 
most important part, as it furnishes the 
most material for the building up of the 
tissues, It isa grayish, tough, elastic sub 
stance, and may be obtained by washing the 
starch away from flour, Red wheat contains 
more gluten than white wheat 

G#” The following curious calculation has 
been morale of the number of obvar ges of 
which the kaleidoscope is capable. Sup 
posing the instrument to contain twenty 
pieces of glass, ete... and that you make ten 
changes in each minute, it will take the in 
conceivable apace of 462,880 800,576 yoars 
and 300 days to go through the immense 
variety of changes it is capable of produc 
ig, atneunting (acourding to our frail idea 
of the nature of things) to an eternity. “r, 
if you take only twelve amall pieces, and 
make ten changes in each minute, it will 
then take 35,264 days, or 91 years and 4) 
days, to exhaubt its variations 

CW Le Situation, a journal begun in 
Hlanover soon after the Castle of Sadowa, 
never had more than three hundred and 
fifty subscribers, but in less than one year 
ite proprietors spent $300,000) When its 
time came to die, the owners behaved ina 
princely manner. Each editor received a 
year's salary as compensation for his loss of 

since; the share of the chief editor being 

12,000 

t@™ The Congressional 
Thirty-seventh C 
speeches, one made in March and the other 
in April, by different gentlemen, which are 
—8 ip Semen who undertook to 
su them having sold the same speech 
to both purchasers. This is but a repeti- 
tion, however, of what happened in Phila. 
del in 1780, when « ready writer fur 
n one of the “ letters to constitueate,” 
in which Congressmen then aired their elo- 
quence, to the Hon. John Clopton, of Hen 
rico county, Virginia, and then sold a ver- 
batim copy of the same epistie to the Hon 
Thomas Claiborne, of the Brunewick dis 
trict. Somehow the two letters were com 
. each gentleman en 

wore’ to show the other stole the 
letter from him, their constituents refused 
to re-elect them 

C@” A missionary writes from Harpoot, 
Asia, the site of the garden of Exlen of Scrip 
ture, that the men there knit and bake, 


Globe of the 


contains two) 





There are some of us young ladics who think we 
| have been Imported upon through the columns of 
| Tue Poet by Mr. Parker alias Mr. Harbaugh. 

We wieh to know why Mies Lillie Osgood was en. 
| titled to the prize, and how her solution could be any 
| mare correct than the others? Mr. Harbaugh (as his 
| name really is) is well known to ua, and he said he 
| Intewded it ae an April fool, that he wanted to see 
| how many photographs he would receive by the fret 
| of April; in other words, how many April fools, and 
| that be did not Intend sending a book to any one. 
Therefore we doult very mach whether there |e euch 
& person in existence as Mire Lillie Oayood— that like 
| hie own, it ls a Qetitious name, We think It very 
strange be should lose her solution 


Hlowever hie plan snceeeded admirably, as he aaid 
he recelwed 142 photographs; and thinking he would 
| have to send an answer to Tun Poet, he sent one of 
his own composing in poetry, as be le quite a noted 
‘squib’ of the rural town of Case 
Hoping that it may be the last attempt of Mr 
Tiarhbaungh to “fool” the readers of Tur Port, I re 
malin yours, very reepectfully M 


All we have to say is, that if Mr. Parker, | 
Harbaugh—or whatever his name | 


or Mr 
may be-—has played the little game de 
seribed by our correspondent, he has acted 
in a very mean and ungentlemanly manner 
The book he offered was so inexpensive an 
one, that we could not suppose that any 


person claiming to be a wentleman, in a case | 


where ladies undoubtedly would be con 
cerned, would seek to evade the perfor 
manoe of his plighted word 

Of course we shall not decide against 
Mr. Harbaugh without giving hun time and 
opportunity to defend himself. If he really 
did give the prize volume to Miss Lillie Os 
good, of Pittsburg, he can readily obtain 
from that lady (if there be such a lady) the 
requisite proof 
course to give the number and street of 
Miss Osgoud's residence in Pittsburg. 

a * 

How TO TRAVEL COMPONRTASLY. 


| Dr. Hall, in his ** Journal of Health,” 
ventilates an idea that probably has occur- 
red to very many experienced gentlemen. 
Ile says 
“Header, there t* haman nature all over the 
world, le not that a tremendous truth! Moet of us 
like to be notioed a littl | we want to have some con 
eideration, some attention shown to as, beyond what 
would be bestowed on plain Mr. Joha Smith, gentle- 
man The most that will be done for him will be 
to let him alone, and take care of himeelf the beet 
way he can; bat you, reader, would rather have 
some litth fuse made over you; you would like to 
, have the beet room at hotela, the best berths on 
| boats, rallwaye, and steamebipe, the most comfortable 
| seals at the table, and the best pleces of tarkey, 
| Feast beet, and porter-houre. It le pleasant, too, to 
have waiters bow to you profoundly, and obsequious 
clerks and landlords to be ever at your elbow calling 
out ‘this way if yon please, sir,’ and opening « pas- 
sage for you in every crowd. 
ee Will money do all thie? No sir, Wi politencss 
|eocure it Not atall Will tithe eneare it? Not 
by any means; but there te a way by whick all these 
| attentions can be secured in & hatever clime or coun- 
| try you may travel, Poreone of al) languages alike 
understand ite power, and bow to it with instinctive 
contiality, and satisfaction too, because the article 
pare ite way; it le carhed on sight wherever the sun 
Lines on a commanity of human beings. We won- 
der it any reader has divined this universal talleman, 
Take a pretty girl along; if you bave not a daughter 
or tivter, look around among your country con- 
sine, and wherever you find her pay her expenecs, 


out-door work—in fact have their ‘ rights” | muncrative in the direction we have named We 


to the very fullest extent. 
The end of the uriverse is down on 
the of the Second Adventists for Oct. 


* 


November election. 









| have tried ft and epeak from experience. We once 
took a really beaatifu!l gir! with our family, as nurse 
for our youngest child, and we shal! never forget the 


1868. This precludes the necessity of | partialitics shown us everywhere; the fact in, it 
nominating Presidential candidates for the | made such an impression os our mind that we re 


solved that i! we ever made an important joursey 


| of with » 
4 —.. > —_--" 
PARAL YSIs. 
“It is stated that a lady of Fauquier 


: | countable for the mischief. Lead and nitrate 


It will be necessary of | 


agsin, we would arrange in some way to have some 
young, beautiful tage along ~ 


Dr. ~ It is almost ~— 
to travel comfortably in many oO 
Sots county elias tntp—tad the bester 
looking the lady, the better often will be 
the accommodations, It will cost you no 
more proportionately, and your hotel accom- 
modations will be at least twice as good, if 
you travel with a nice-looking lady instead 





county, Va, was paral a few days ago 
| from exocesive use of hair dye containing 


| Paralysis has been so frequent of late, 
that we have wondered whether these hair 
| dyes and hair washes were not often ac- 


of silver are the bases of nearly all of the 
| compounds for restoring the color of the 
hair—the lead and silver, combined with 
sulphur, or even with the sulphur which is 
being continually evolved from the hair 
we em black dye. 
’ ly, ia so subtle a poison, that 
& man may use it for years without any ap- 
nt ill effects, and suddenly find that he 
b ie ured for life, Better by far to leave 
the rand beard grow white, than incur 
the danger of impaired eye-sight or hearing, 
or of a sudden stroke of 'yais, 


— — @ 


Co-orenaTive Lire Insvrance.—The 
Pusiic Lire Insurance Company have 
resolved to introduce the system of co-opera- 
tive Life Insurance, The features of this 
new plan can be understood by consulting 
the programmes of the company. Among 
the — of the Ponio we perceive the 
names of Gov. Curtin, Robert 





. King, ex- 
Sheriff Kern, Gen. Peter Lyle, J. M. Har- 
ding, Jay Cooke Sturdivant, &c. Office 123 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tun Lire or ULyssxs 8, Grant, GEeNr- 
RAL-IN-CoizF U. 8. A. By Hon. J. T. 
HEADLEY, author of ‘‘ Washingten and his 
Generals,” ‘‘ Napoleon and his Marshals,” 
ete., ete. Sold by Subscription, Published 
by E. B. Treat & Co,, New York. We give 
the follo extract from this book, show- 
ing how a slight event might have changed 
the fortunes of Grant, if not of the coun- 


GENERAL GRANT Neary CarTurReD,— 
He was often on picket line all alone en- 
deavoring to ascertain from personal in- 
spection, more of the enemy's position and 
p than he could obtain from the reports 
of his officers. On one of these occasions 
he came near falling into the hands of the 
enemy. It was at Chattanooga, while he 
was preparing for the battle of Missionary 
Ridge. Wishing to get a nearer view of the 
enemy, he often rode out on the picket line, 
and once was on the eastern bank of Chat- 
tanooga Creek, when a party of rebel sol- 
diers were drawing water on the other side. 
They wore blue coats; and thinking they 
were his own men, Grant asked them to 
whose command they belonged. They an- 
awered, * Longstreet’s corps; whereupon 
Grant called out: ‘What are you doing in 
those coats, then?” The rebels replied: 
‘*Oh! all our corps wear blue.” This was 
a fact which Grant had forgotten. The 
rebels then scrambled up on their own side 
of the stream, little thinking that they had 
been talking with the Commander of the 
national army. 

PorTRAITS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN, 
By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated from 
the French by H. W. Preston. Published 
by Roberta Brothers, Boston; and also for 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philada. 

DounbLy Fatsx, By Murs. ANN. 8S, StTE- 
rueNs, author of ‘‘ Fashion and Famine,” 
‘The Soldier's Orphans,” ‘‘ The Heiress,” 
ete. Published by T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Philada 

BeatmMancuars, An Historical Novel, 
By A. E. Buacuyvooers, author of * Narcis 
sus,” ete., etc. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Tnrkese J. Raprorp. Published 








The poet Longfellow recently sailed for 


Europe in the steamship Russia. The fol- 
lowing besutiful , by Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
(says the A ) was read at @ private 
farewell dinner to the poet in Boston :— 


Our Poct, who has taught the Western 
breeze, 

To waft his songs before him o'er the seas, 

Will Gnd them wheresoe’er his wanderings 


Borne on the rpreading tide of English 


Twin with the rhythmic waves that kiss the 
farthest beach. 


Where shall the singing bird a stranger be 

That finds a nest for him in every tree? 

How shall he travel who can never go 

Where his own voice the echoes do not 
know, 

Where his own garden-flowers no longer 
learn to grow ? 


Ah gentlest soul! how gracious, how benign 
Breathes through our troubled life that 
voice of thine, 
Filled with a sweetness born of happier 
heres, 
That wins and warms, that kindles, softens, 


cheers, 
That calms the wildest woe and stays the 
bitterest tears! 


Forgive the simple words that sound like 
raise ; 

The mist before me dims my gilded phrase ; 

Our speech at best is half alive and cold, 

And save that tender moments make us 


bold 
Our whitening lips would close, their truest 
truth untold. 





We who behold our Autumn sun below 
The Scorpion's sign, against the Archer's 
bo 


w 

Know well what parting means of friend 
from friend; 

After the snows no freshening dews descend, 

And what the frost has marred, the sunshine 
will not mend, 


So we all count the months, the weeks, the 


days 
That keep thee from us in unwonted ways, 
Grudging to alien hearths our widowed 
time; 
And one unwinds a clew of artless rhyme 
To track thee, following still through each 
remotest clime. 


What wishes, longings, blessings, prayers 
shall be 

The more than golden freight that floats 
with thee ! 

And know, whatever welcome thou skalt 
find— 

Thou who hast won the hearts of half man- 
kind— 

The proudest, fondest love thou leavest still 
behind! 

May 23, 1868. 





Silence and Health, 

Few are aware that sound has a very im- 
rtant influence in preserving and restoring 
ealth. Indeed, man would die almost as 
soon in a world of supreme silence as in one 
of darkness. One of our best exchanges 
says, ‘‘ Dr. Kane, and other Arctic voyagers, 
have all testified that in those regions ‘ where 
eternal silence reigns supreme,’ the effect 
upon the brain and ear from the absence of 
sonorous impulses in the atmosphere is ex- 
ceedingly annoying and absolutely injurious 
to the auditory nerves. As the organs of 
hearing are destroyed by loud and continued 
noise and an intense light will weaken and 
ultimately destroy the power of sight, so it 
would appear that the auditory, or optic 
nerves become impaired by the partial or 
total deprivation of their natural stimulus, 
sound or light. Dr. H. Ralls Smith, of Chi- 
cago, wishing experimentally to investigate 
this subject, recently spent a considerable 
length of time in the Kentucky Mammoth 
Cave, where silence and impenetrable dark- 
nessa reigned supreme, The effect was very 





by D. Appleton & Co., New York; and also 
| for sale by G. W. Pitcher, 808 Chestnut St., 
| Philada 
| 
| 


> 
Narrow-MNinded Men. 
It is the fashion to speak contemptuously | 
of men whose ideas and objects are limited | 
| to narrow boundaries, within which they are | 
j content to pursue the even tenor of their | 
| way, knowing and caring nothing for what | 
|} may tie beyond. The fashion is a bad one, 
Such men are eminently useful. Society 
would be a failure without them. Even a| 
nation of such plodders would be more | 
likely to prosper than a nation of ** intellec- | 
tual giants.’ The latter marshal mankind 
the way that they should go; but your nar- 
row-minded men, with less head and more | 
hand, make the roads that render the march | 
in the right direction practicable. To the | 
great philosopher, deep in the mysteries of | 
science, the farmer whose thoughts are ex- 
clusively devoted to his homestead and his | 
crops may possibly seem a very insignificant | 
being. Yet if husbandry did not feed the | 
world, the world would not have much sto- 
mach for philosophy. Agricultural chemis- 
try may point out ways to enrich the soil 
and make ten blades of grass grow where 
| one grew before; but it is only through the 
| cultivator of the earth that agricultural 
| chemistry can be applied and rendered use- 
| ful. Not, perhaps, because the discovery of 
ay mpd mane for preven the exhaustion of 
the soil was a granddevelopment in science, 
would the man of acres adopt it. He might 
possibly have no sympathy with the enthu- 
siasm of the discoverer. But show him that 
it will double the value of his farm, and we 


warrant he will promptly — and ac- 
cept it. Thus his narrow- * 
in other words, his keen sense of his own 
and his family's interest—become the hand- 
maid of science, and the unspeculative utili- 
tarian the best ally of genius, The preju- 
dice that exists against narrow-minded men 
is not well founded. Their knowledge, 
though limited, is generally precise, and 

much may be learned of them by men of | 
more comprehensive intellects, Without | 
them the greatest of mankind would be a 
cipher—a Cwsar without legionaries, an 
Alexander without a phalanx, a head with. 
out hands. 


t@ A New York paper says the paper 
hangers and paper makers are much excited 
just now with news of the iavention of 
gutta percha paper, which for durability 
. surpasses all 




















distressing and almost insurmountable, re- 


| sulting in temporary defection of hearing 


and aberration of mind. From his own ex- 
perience this gentleman is firmly convinced 
that the blindness of the finny denizens of 
this cave has been brought about gradually 
through successive generations, and from his 


| observations he is confident that the sense 


of hearing is also wanting in these beings, 
although originally existing in the species 
whey first immersed in their living tomb.” 
Some sounds, however, have a much higher 
value than others, Take the vibrations of 
the air caused by shricks, moans, and sobs; 
the sad, solemn sounds of some kinds of 
music, long continued. They would sicken 
the most robust; while on the other hand, 
the light, joyous, and beautiful sounds of 


|} other music; the sound of falling water, of 


rain on the roof, the peal of distant thunder, 
the tread of light-hearted, joyous children, 
the voice of mirth, the laugh of a happy 
child, the roll of the ocean, or the delightful 
breezes that play to and fro and fan our 
cheeks in summer, are all life and health 


giving. A band master informs ua that when | 


in the Army, weary soldiers on the march 
were much aided by the music of the band 
and would quicken their steps the moment 
it commenced. We all know how much it 
adds to the ease and pleasure of dancing, 
and even gymnastics is quadrupled in in- 
terest by music. The hygienic value of 
sound is not yet sufficiently appreciated. It 
might in the form of music be made to doa 
great deal more in all our health institutions 
than it now does.—Journal of Health. 

Tue PALINDROME.—The palindrome is a 
lime that reads alike backward and forward. 
One of the best is Adam's first observation 
to Eve :— 

* Madam, I'm Adam !" 

Another is the story that Napoleon, when 
at St. Helena, being asked by an English- 
man if he could have noe BY London, re- 
plied :— 

** Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

The latter is the best palindrome, proba- 
bly, in the language. 


Heavy Damacrs.—The jury in the 8u- 
preme Court of New York returned a ver- 
dict of $20,000 against the New Jersey 
Steamboat Company in favor of a Mr. Cald- 
well, who lost his feet by the themorable 
explosion on the steamer St. John, about a 
yearago. The Company give notice of an 
appeal. 
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mity which seems to have governed the de- 
liberations of the Convention. If chosen to 
fill the high office for which have se- 
lected me, I will give to its duties the same 
ery the same spirit and the same will 


tofore. Whether I shall be able to 
these duties to your entire satisf: time 
will determine. 

You have truly said in the course of your 
address that I shall have no policy of my 
own to interfere against the will of the 


** 
x. Colfax was also notified, and replied 
in an appropriate address. 

BENTON.—The statue of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton was inaugurated at St. Louis on the 
28th. It was unveiled by Mrs. Benton Fre- 
mont, and the inaugural address was de- 
livered by Gen. Frank P. Blair. Business was 
partially suspended throughout the city. The 
statue is by Miss Hosmer. 


Tue REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS,—Mr. 
Geo. H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, was sus- 
pended on the , by the General Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church at Pitts- 
burg, for singing hymns and communing 
with Christians of other denominations. 
The Philadelphia members voting in favor 
of suspension were Dr. Crawford, Dr. Steel, 
John Scott, and John Holmes, against Dr. 
Wylie, Dr. Sterret, Dr. McAuley, and R. H. 
McMunn. Not voting—Alex. Row. 

PROTESTANT CONFESSION.—One of the 
New York papers gives an account of an in- 
terview between one of its reporters and 
Rev. Dr. Dix, Rector of Trinity Church, 
with reference to a recent allegation of the 
Catholic World, that confession was a regu- 
lar practice in that parish, and not only that, 
but that Bishop Potter himself was favor- 
ably inclined to it. The Doctor was rather 
non-committal on the subject, and parried 
the questions put to him by the reporter 
with admirable dexterity. e said he did 
nothing that was not ti ld by ient 
usage and the rubrics of the Church; be- 
sides, he usually did as he saw fit in mat- 
ters of that kind, and he was not aware 
that it was the business of anybody but 
himself. 

Jupar Cnase.—Chief Justice Chase has 
authorized the Cleveland Leader to say that 
he would not a t a nomination from the 
Democratic party for any office. 

ITeEmMs.—The Supreme Court of Ohio has 
declared the ‘‘ Visible Admixture” bill, paes- 
ed by the Legislature of that state, to be 
unconstitutional. 

Lord Brougham lost the use of his memory 
some weeks before his death; was not allow- 
ed by his physician to sustain conversation 
for more than one minute, and at the last 
was awake only a few seconds at a time. 

The Government of North Germany has 
| abolished imprisonment for debt. 

The Massachusetts Senate, by a vote of 16 
to 9, has rejected a bill abolishing corporeal 
punishment in the schools of that state. 

The famous Kit Carson died at Fort Lyon, 
| Colorado, on the 22d of May. 
| Six citizens of Hamburg, 8. C., have been 

arrested for trial by military commission for 
| having prevented the holding of a political 
meeting by freedmen. 

Tue Eruptions at THe Sanpwicn 
IsLaNps,—The N. Y. Herald's special cor- 
respondence from the Sandwich Islands 
| gives a detailed account of the great earth- 
} quakes and volcanic eruptions that took 
| place on the Island of Hawaii during the 
first days of April. The first fire was seen 
| to issue from Mauna Loa at three different 
| points. A stream of lava one mile wide ran 
down the mountain at a terrific rate for 
| about three days. Fire and lava again ap- 
| peared at another point, Kahuka, on the 7th 
lof April. The stream rushed onwards to 
| the sea, on entering which the heat genera- 
|ted a dense column of steam which rose 
| high toward the heaven. Previous to the 
eruption a cumulus of smoke rose from the 
crater to a height of nearly eight miles. A 
strange circumstance is the forming of a 
|loose red clayey soil out of the volcano. 
| This covered an area one mile wide by two 
miles long, and was heaped up in some places 
to the height of thirty feet. The scene as 
described in the Jetter of an eye witness, 
was one of the grandest on record. 

Great Britain.—The Derby race took 
place on Epsom Downs, on May 27th. The 
race was won by Sir Joseph Hawley's bay 
colt, Blue Gown. The time was 2 min. 44 








sec. 
Telegrams from Sidney, say that Prince 
Alfred has left for England in command of 
his ship, the steam f Galatea. He was 
quite well. Farrell, the attempted assassin 
of the Prince, was executed on April 22nd. 
Barrett, the Fenian, who was convicted 
| of causing the Clerkenwell explosion, was 
| hanged at Newgate, on the 26th of May. 
; Prvssia.— 2 taken the ee 
in the proposed general disarmament. By 
| command of King William, a reduction is to 
be made in the Landwehr. 
TurxEy.—A very formidable revolt has 
just broken out in the Province of Bosnia, 
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A Happy Home. 


BY MRS. R. B. GLEASON, M. D. 





Ladies—We may truly say with Tupper, 
“Oh, happy lot, and hallowed, even as the 


joy of 
Where the chain of godliness is en- 
t with the roses of love." 


But when husbands and wives talk of their 
rights, of the other's duty, we fear they 
have fallen short of that high and perfect 
unity which makes one forgetful of self. 
Those who ey bey are bound by better, 
brighter links those of right, or duty, 
even. There are exacting women with whom 
a husband even never feels the freedom of 


love, but is always in to courtesy or 
ceremony. I remember that air of triumph 
with whic one of these opened a letter from 


her husband, written withia an hour after 
she left him, sa , as she read, “‘ There! I 
knew I should hear from him soon; for he 
forgot to ask me to write to him when he 

leave of me at the cars, and he knew I 
would not send a word, if I stayed away all 
winter, unless he asked me to doso."” To 
this I said, ‘‘ It is not possible that you need 
an assurance from your husband that he 
wants to hear from you?” She answered, 
‘*No doubt he is always very anxious for 
letters when Iam away, but he has =S 
ask for them if he gets them, and he ws 
it too,” 

The in which married persons speak 
of their life partners, is often ve as 
to the grade or character of the ip 
they sustain to each other. For instance, 
when a wife says, with an air of content- 


ment, ‘*‘ My husband is *— t,” it 
—— childhood, rather in 

helpful, loving copartnership. Or when the 
husband leaves an invalid wife in my care, 
and tells me he does not want me to allow 
—— do thus and so, it conveys the same 

We often hear it said of a husband that he 
is fond of his wife; Well, so he is of his beef- 
steak and coffee, and it seems as if she were 

in the same of creature com- 
‘orts, When a wife ently wishes to say 
the least possible of her husband, assures us 
he is a “ provider,” you conclude he is 
to her like the Dutch woman's husband, 
‘*the most convenietest thing abeut the 
house, * a new cooking-stove.” Now 
2 n its true estate implies good 
—_ g on the part of both, as far as pos- 

ie. * 

To sustain a good home uires not onl 
a steady income, but an intlligent expendi- 
ture. A loving wife, with th and sense 
will make the family supplies last like the 
widow's cruse of oil, but, lacking these, she 
will soon breed a famine or bring her hus- 
band to bankruptcy. 

All cool calculations as to whether a man 
can afford to m , grate harshly on the 
soul of real womanhood, Asif a wife was 
to be an expensive luxury, like a fine house 
or a fast horse, that one must have a & 
income to sustain in proper style. We don't 
wonder that thoughtful, reliable young men 
are afraid to marry, lest they shall not be 
able to meet home expenses. The way in 
which our girlish graduates ignore domestic 
work; the smirk and sneer with which they 
shirk everything that to cover the body 
or oupely the stomach, 
one d to become a responsible partner 
with such. Poor pictures, poor music, and 

bread make a poor home, even when it 
warmed with an abundance of ga 
worsted work. Beside this, the way in whic 
a multitude of modern wives whine and 
worry about their domestic cares, is > 4 
to disgust any sensible man and make him 
dread family responsibilities. Yes, we are 
sorry that our best young men are afraid to 
marry, but we do not wonder at it. Now 
men’s hearts grow dry and women’s deso- 
late, for want of that companionship which 
is found only in a well assorted marriage. 
Woman alone in the world often seems to 
stand as a cipher, at the right side of right 
the man she counts ten; at the wrong side of 
the wrong man she is like « decimal, and di- 
minish him tenfold. If our young folks 
were as ready to begin housekeeping in a 
small way as their parents did, and the 
oung wife was, like her grandmother, a 
— Be indeed, then they could go on 
comfortably, even with a small salary, and 
the number of indigent husbends and invalid 
wives would be greatly diminished. Begin- 
oe with a fine establishment, which in 
itself invites much company and calls for a 
retinue of servants, the young mistress fails, 
under the combined cares of houskeeping 
and maternity. If she has no children she 
is usually worse off still. A story to illus- 
trate. I was called to a thriving town in the 
southern part of the state to see an invalid 
wife. The husband, a brisk man with a 
world of business on hand, met me at the 
station. As we made our way through the 
finest street to a first-class residence, he told 
me this story, which is a fair sample of many 
Ihear. He had married « country girl in 
good health, who had helped a widowed 
mother’ to do their work. e had brought 
her to a home of abundance, furnished her 
with plenty of hired help, and though un- 
burdened with business or babies, she had 
broken in health, and what was still more 


discouraging, he had brought the best of | 
et she was no better, but | 


physicians, and 
rather worse. 


e was disgusted with the 


doctors, though they were his personal | 


friends, and had sent for me to see whether 
he must always have a sick wife; if so, he 
must bear it. He loved her, and would be 
on to make her well and happy, if he knew 

ow, but he was unable to do either. Well, 
we found the invalid wife in an easy chair, 
handsomely attired, her pretty slippers rest- 
ing on an embroidered stool. She was a 
woman of fine physical o ization, power 
enough of mind and body to accomplish 
great good, if well directed, and to work 
much mischief if misused. it seemed that 
without any acute sickness, or assignable 
cause, she had become dyspeptic, weak in 
the back, and unable to walk. She had been 


treated for all manner of infirmities, special | 


and general, and still had grown steadily 


worse. When the husband took me back to 


the railroad station, he said, 

“Do you know what is the matter with 
my wife ?” 

“ Yea. ” 

“Will you tell me ?” 

** Yes, if you are read 

“Tam!” he answe 

‘*Well, you are occupied with your store, 
your farm, and your mill, which satisfies 
your business ability, and as to your social 
nature, you are generous and kind, but not 
demonstrative. That beautiful wife of yours 


for the truth.” 


has nothing to do but to think of her house, | 


think of her dress, think of you. The result 
is, she has all kinds of longings, when you 


are out of sigh 
return ; for wi 
you 


and no real rest when you 
our head and hands fait 
ve not much time for 
her, when you are at 
Hence, when you are , she fears 
she lease you, te a heart- 
ache, which, w it is c, begets all 
manner of aches, from top to toe, and es- 
simulates, and often inducos that 
class of infirmities which bear the very dis- 
cognomen of ‘ Female Diseases.’ ” 
The strong man listened to all this and 
much more, with the quiet deference of a 
a and said, with a “tn 
- ene are t! Has she told you 
on La you are righ y 
“No,” I replied ; “‘ she is deluded with the 
idea that she is diseased.” 
“Well,” said he 


; 


‘what can I do about 
it? I thought I done well for her, when 
I took her from drudgery and 
placed her in this nice home, with every 
thing at hand.” 

“Put you in such a place,” I lied, 
‘‘and thus cramp your energies, you 
would be restless as a lion, and oross as a 
bear, instead of meekly dreaming yourself 
into invalidism.” 

“* Ob, I could not live so!” he replied. 

Neither can a woman who has any real 
soul. When “olive plants” are plenty to 
care for, a woman may have head, d and 
heart well employed. But in the lack of 
these, she must have other work. We talk 
of maiden ladies growing selfish, nervous 
and exacting, or, as we say, ‘* notional,” but 
I have seen more married ladies than ancient 
maidens who bear these marks. Husbands, 
over-indulgent, often intensify these pecu- 
liarities, and then grow weary of what they 
have induced. They often pet and circum- 
scribe her healthful energies, and then won- 
der why she 


with me in reference 
to his invalid wife, feeling sorry that she 
—* —2832 energy and cheer, I told 

m she nothing to do which would k 
either alive. And so we had a pleasant — 
ley, not on politics, but on woman's needs; 
he maintaining that his wife was much too 
delicate to do anything, and I that she 
would be delicate she did do some- 
thing. But seriously, good men, wise 
men, generous men, fail to see that they 
sh help their wives and daughters to 
some encouraging, ennobling work. In- 
firmities, both im mary and real, would be 
lesrened, cured often, by some occupation 
need with the needs of head and 

eart. 

The sorrow and solicitude which many 
have from the fear that they are not appre- 
ciated, not loved, would * before useful 
work, like mist before the rising sun. Al- 
most every wife sees in her husband not 
only some manly elements, which first won 
her heart, but also some peculiarities which 
try her spirit somewhat, perhaps sorely. On 
the latter she often dwells till it wears and 
wears, and she says with a sigh, ‘‘I have 
one of the best of husbands, but he is pecu- 
liar and don’t seem to understand me, he 
was differently brought up;” or, ‘‘ Men can't 
appreciate a woman's sensibilities;" or, 
is is = what I thought I could never 
bear in a husband; if it had been an 
else, I could have stood it better.” Well, 
awe age | pede hardest for you to 
endure, and if so, it is doubtless just what 
you most needed. Just as the telligent 
a. or skillful physician giving Swedish 

ovements, taxes those muscles which are 
debilitated by disease, so our mental and 
moral natures reflect its dormant power, and 
are aroused and strengthened by the bearin 
of that which we think we cannot and wi 
not endure. As the German women walk 
strong and erect by the burdens they carry 
on their heads, so the Christian woman's 
spiritual nature is steadied and strengthened 
by every load she sustains well. 

We have been surprised to see how strong 
and beautiful some women have grown, 
whose lots seem to us very hard; and we 
have been more surprised to see how weak 
and selfish some have become, who seem- 
ingly had multiplied social blessings. Our 
Lord said truly, ‘‘ In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but in me ye might have peace.” 
Not oe petty, poetical trials, such as 
over sensitive ones find, and idealists make, 
but real, genuine trouble, which is hard to 
bear, and can only be borne aright, by the 
aid of the Good Spirit. As to whether trials 
come as direct Fatherly discipline, or through 
the Prince of evil, as Job was tried, we will 
not attempt to decide, for, in either case, if 
we find the heavenly Helper, we shall be 
bettered thereby. The best of saints often 
seem to suffer most from sinners, and per- 
haps thereby realize the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and the most perfect of peace- 
makers have passed through the most heart- 
rending trials. 

Those who live merely to be pretty and 
happy, fall short, physically and spiritually, 
of that unto which they should attain. 
Those happy unions where both parties live 
to please each other, develope a devotion 
which is truly charming; but if they know 
no higher aim in life than to please, they are 
not strong in the Lord. Their piety is of 
the esthetical type rather than the self-de- 
nying. Women who thus live have a sort of 
refined selfishness, which often shows them 
to be very unlike Him who pleased not him- 
| self. When bereaved, their ‘idol is broken, 
their earth-star is fled,” and they have to 
hunt anew for the heavenly Light which 
| they once thought they had found. 

** Rat,” says one, ‘‘ why do we find so 
| many women delicate, diseased, in the moat 
| charming of Christian homes, with the most 

considerate of husbands at the head of tne 
, same—homean, where all that wealth, intelli- 
| gence and affection can do is done to make 
| the inmates healthy and happy ; where farm, 
|garden and greenhouse; where libraries, 
parlors and boudoirs ; where music, paint- 








| ing, and statuary, all unite to gratify every | 


sense Buch are try , overburdened by 
| beauties and blessings. Excess enfeebles as 
surely as a scarcity. The life led by such 
women begets an over-sensitive nervous sys- 
jtem. They fail of that muscular as well as 
| moral tonic, which is mysteriously given 
those who live —* that they may help 
| others more abundantly. Those whose chief 
aim is to beautify themselves and their eur- 
roundings, never find the true fountain of 


how much * weak women" could do when 
stre ened by the consciousness of a 
greatly needed work. Wives and mothers in 


private life are quietly teaching this lesson | 


every day, and few know that their strength 


comes not from themselves, but with their | 


work. 

When husband and wife stand hand to 
hand, heart to heart, they are strong in the 
Lord and to each other. If we live in Christ, 
we shall both labor aud suffer with him, be- 
cause of this worldof sin. Paul says, ** Bear 
ye one another's burdens,” and then, lest 


strength and cheer. We saw in our late war | 


any should think by this that they might 
lean heavily, says *X Lete one bear 
his own burdens.” — Herald of Heatth. 


Where te Ge? 

Am the recent questions anil answers 
ge te ew York Parmers’ Club was the fol- 
Inqurnize From A MAN at Tue Hvun.— 
L. , Boston, Mass.: The writer 
has, , sorubbed together about 
$15, here in New and finds it 
— cient to -_* m aud his family 
miserable, especially family, who con- 
tinually desire, and think they can afford to 
the —— of their richer rela- 
ons and neighbors, thus making it impos- 
sible for the nominal “ head,” but actual 
tail, of the family, either to enjoy his pos- 
sessions or to increase them. After con- 
siderable reflection I have come to the con- 
clusion that m etry must come 
th West. ut to what onlar 
bl gath : iL ‘shough 
able to er, im . ve t 
that Kansas or Nebraska might suit me as 
well as any. I desire a heal — 
milder than New England any, t 
seems to me, could be — —22 

having several y children to train 
educate, and a soil, favorable to the 
wth of a large variety of fruits in abun- 
ance. I am not ambitious to become a 
farmer on a large scale, but I sheuid like a 
= of several acres, which would yield 
and profit, and this I should 
like near some young _ city, where I 
could witness human as well as vogetable 

— me or it might suit me to 

in ve business for a part of each » 
Sundays, perhaps, excepted. I believe that 
people who conclude to omit the rural part 
of a programme in their lives either through 
laziness or ignorance, no matter how mueh 
money they succeed in amassing, don't half 
know the pleasure which an earthly exist- 
ence is capable of — Now, who will 
tell me about Kansas and Nebraska? What 
cask 4 0 grace is Omaha, and its surround- 


EPLY,—This plan of yours is by no means 
new. Thousands of men have carried it out 
. a cow ; eve 
about the place is as neat as wax-work; they 
have early cucumbers and potatoes, and 
they make it a rule to ride into town every 
day, where they hang around banks, in- 
surance offices, and book stores; — buy 
close, always pay down, and are dreaded by 
shopkeepers ; they are cautious, and seldom 
engage in any onterprise unless it be to buy a 
block and build a few houses to rent, or 
shave notes, but, considering their means 
and opportunities, they accomplish little, for 
they are respectable loafers. But even this 
class is about te be exploded in theap 
— days, Take your oase for example. 
f you must be near a town where there are 
churches, good schools and society, you will 
find Boston ideas come in by every train. In 
Omaha, Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, or 
almost any other Western town, a family is 
vulgar and low, and of course cannot enter 
the first society, if it has more than two 
children, and it is the fashion to have these 
die as soon as convenient, Sir, to be happy, 
must either get away from a town, or 
s0 peor as to wish you had never gone 
there. You and yours are wanted in the in- 
terior, and there, with r $15,000, you 
can cut some re. Go down into the 
Neosho country, in Kansas, as much aa 20 
miles from a town, buy 3,000 acres of land, 
build a comfortable house, plant an orchard 
of 50 or 100 acres, raise stock, do not be ina 
hurry with any business till you learn it, get 
a school teacher, if you want a preacher, buy 
one, and set up a country of your own. 
Your boys can ride after stock on Indian 
nies, your wife can keep geese, and have 
ndian girls to do housework, and you will 
have everything in abundance, Naturally, 
you will keep tavern, asall the country gen- 
tlemen do in the Southwest, when you will 
have a plenty of company and t pay for it. 
This was the way old Hickory lived, and Jef- 
ferson, and Madison, and Washington. Mon- 
taigne wrote his beautiful Essays in such a 
rural home, and such is the life of the En- 
glish gentlemen and lords of the manor. 
In 20 years you will have an estate worth 
$100,000; yourself will be County, Judge, 
member of the Legislature, or, perhaps, 


inches long, and your wife will be the 
grandest lady in those parts, while she will 
do more honor to Boston than Boston can do 
to her. 


The manufacturers are funny fel- 
lows. Other interestse—jobbers, publishers, 
mechanics, farmers—when their business is 
bad, quietly “grin and bearit.” But the 
manufacturer, after making perhaps $50,000 
a year for ten years, suddenly finds hi if 
making only $10,000. Immediately he sets 
up a how! as if the world were coming to an 
end—holds conventions, starts off delega- 
tions to Congress—wants something done 
not to help everybedy, and he as one of 
them, but to help him in particular, careless 
as to what becomes of the rest of mankind. 

I The dead body of a man discovered 
in the cupboard of an unfinished house in 
the suburbs of London, has been identified 
#80 many persons, that the police are non- 
plussed. Each individual is positively cer- 
| tain that he can recognize the remains as 
| those of a friend. 

t(® * Hiram,” said a down Fast farmer 

| to his “‘ hired man,” who was working in a 

| feld, ‘it looks as if it might rain, ‘Spose 
you leave off work and go play dig cellar.” 

| €#" Some lady writer in the Brooklyn 

Iowan says :—‘' The signs of the times are 
| pregnant with matrimony. The winds whis- 
per it, the forests echo it, and the stars 
tremble for joy.” 

t#™ A lady in New York sent a request to 

| a friend to accompany her to Grace Church 
| The reply came back: “Sorry, but I'm 
| dressed for St. Paul's.” 
| 477 Jackson Haines, the American cham- 
| pion skater, has recently performed in the 
| principal cities of Hungary. At Pesth not 
| less than five thousand persons witnessed 
| his wondetful performance, and the Magyar 
| aristocracy lavished the most flattering proofs 
| of their admiration upon him. 
C2 ‘ Mynheer, do you know for what 
| we calls our boy Hans” ** Really I do not.” 
** Vell, I'll tell you; der reason we calls our 
boy Hans—das ish his name.” 

A Speaking of suicide: There is an ex- 
| cellent French saying: ‘'I do not under 
stand suicide. Life i» too short for one to 
| have time for impatience with it.” 
| §2# London is astonished by the per- 

formances of a young lady from Batavia, 
| who accomplishes the useless feat of playing 
| two airs with each hand on the piano-forte 

and sings a fifth simultaneously, thus beating 
| ** Blind Tom” out sud out. 








Governor; your girls will wear ear-rings four | 


A Strange Dream and a Wedding: 


One of the men that ever jour- 
neyod a buntred eae from M 8 
the Toledo e recently, at Fremont, 
open Se T and his one 

bd & strange story, of w the fol- 
lowing is the substance : 

Some weeks since, while at home in Micbi- 
gan, he retired to rest after a hard day's 
work, and —* — dreamed « dream. 

e ve on a ern | 

ad nad “where he had bent 

for years, and had scarcely lost sight of, and 
where he had lived “‘a happy old bach,” 
and never thought of “ 

In thay dream a vision unto him. 
He arrived at a place in Ohio, called Fre- 
|mont. It that soon after his arri- 
| val in that place he formed the acquaintance 
| of a young lady, and that after a short but 
happy courtship, he married her and return- 
ed to his home in Michigan, where he be- 
came wealthy, lived happily, and raised « 





numerous of children, and in time 
trotted his dren upon his knee, He 
then awoke; it was broad daylight, and his 


mother was at his door calling him down to 
breakfast. 

At the breakfast-table ho related his dream 
to the old , and she was deeply impress- 
ed with it. He told her it was his intention 
to at once seek out the beautiful creature of 
Selleving — dreamed; and the old lady, 

e there was a special providence 
it, and being also a firm believer in dreams, 
advised him by all means to go and find her 
if he could, and if he couldn't find her, to 
bring back an Ohio gi! any way, ‘‘ for you 
know,” said she, ‘ piri 
smart.” Bo John packed up his 


he, all to himself, and then he walked up 

manfully and told her his story, his dream, 
is place in M and f 

asked her to share his lot 


mined to have it there and thon, and she 
finally said she was all hisown. He acoom- 
panied her to her home, and that ov: he 
told her fond nts allaboutit. And they 
pronounced it good. The day follow 
they wero married, and at once commen 
their journey Michigan-ward. 

The man was a fine looking fellow, and so 
happy that he could scarcely contain him- 
self. He protested roundly that it was the 
woman he saw in his dream that he had met 
and married, and that all, from first to last, 
had been exactly as he pictured in his 
dream, The lady was a pleasant appearing, 
comely looking lady, a few years younger 
than the man, and seemed to be brimfull of 
fun, and to enjoy the novelty of the thing 
fully as much as her husband. Take them 
all in all, they were well matched, and were 
doubtless made for each other. He said 
only one thing was lacking to make his h 
piness complete, and that was the fulfill- 
ment of the latter part of his dream.— 
Cleveland Leader. 








American Seng Birds. 

A homesick Englishman, said to be 
Charles Mackay, residing on Staten Island, 
N. Y., gives expression to his feelings in 
some dolorous lines which appear in ‘‘ All the 
Year Round.” After describing the scenery 
he says he ‘‘ misses the music of the groves 
in leafy Staten Island :" 


‘* There's not a bird in glen or shaw 
That has a note worth hearing; 
Unvocal all as barn-door fowls, 
Or land-rails in the clearing. 


**Give me the skylark far aloft 
To heaven up singing, soaring ; 

Or nightingale, at close of day, 
Lamenting but adoring!" 


In explanation of this statement the edi- 
tor of ‘All the Year Round" feels called 


neither daisies, nor primroses, nor skylarks, 
nor nightingales, nor any bird with « musi- 
cal note except the mocking-bird, which is 
not often heard north of Maryland.” 

This slur upon our American song-birds 
must not pass without notice, We acknow- 
ledge our lack of daisies and primroses, 
though we think we can show wild flowers 
quite as beautiful, but we deny that we 
have no bird with a musical note, Many of 
our songsters are as sweet singers as their 
boasted English rivals, though not so often 
| heard. And it is just here that our English 
| cousins have the ee. of us. Their 
| song-birds are familiar. The skylark soars 
singing to heaven's gate from her lowly neat 
in the field, and its musical notes are a 
homelike sound. But our sweetest singers 
are shy and solitary, like the melodious 
wood thrush, whose notes heard in the deep 
recesses of the forest are never torgotten, 
The hermit thrush, too, equals the nightin 

ale in a song, but is seldom seen about the 
—— of men. One who has ever listened, 
as we have, on & mountain top, at close of 











upon to say that “in America there are | 





day, to the long drawn notes, ending with a | 


double trill, of the white throated sparrow, 
would cease to regret the absence of even 
the ekylark, The notes linger ia the memory 
long after they are heard. The brown 
thrush, too, is only inferior to the mocking 
bird in musical talents, But as we have 
said most of our sweetest singers are of 
retiring habit, while those familiar about 
our fields, as the robin and the sparrow, have 
but a chirping or twittering note. 





QUACKERY.—At a recent lecture before 
the medical class of Bellevue College, the 
professor said in treating a case of scarlet 
fever, it was the worst kind of quackery to 
give drug medicines; that proper nursing 
and hygienic agents were all sufficient, and 
that the usual remedies of the profession 
did much harm and often caused death. If 
this be true, there is an immense amount of 


cuackery in the profession, for the drug 
treatment is still advised in the medical 
booka. 


tw A young woman in Richmond, Va, 


who rejected a lover three or four years ago, | 


has just received notice from the young 
man's administrator that all his property, 
amounting in value to about $20,000, was 
bequeathed t) her. Go, all young women, 
and do likewise! 


Mesiet the 
The Arabs 
was one day 
in the window of the room w wae 
sleeping. “I ts very cold outaide,” said 
the camel ; U only want to get my nose in.” 
The nose was in, then the neck, and 
finally the whole body. Presently the miller 
began to be extremely inconvenienced by the 


; 
I 
f 


said the camel; “‘ as for myself, 

where I am.” * 
The morai of the fable concerns all. When 

temptation we must not yield to it. 


of our country arranged on wall 
one-half of which it 

















Meth Patches, Freckles aad Tan. 

The only RELIABLE REMEDY for those snown 
DISCOLORATIONS on the face ls “ Perry's Moth and 
Freekie Lotion.” Prepared only by Da. B. C. 
Peunry, Dermatologist, 4 Bond street, New York. 

EW Sold everywhere. eplii-4m 





“It Werke like a Charm." 


Renne's Pain-Killing Magic Ot! cures Headache | 
Kenne's Pain Killing Magic Oll cures Toothache! 
Renne's Pain-Killing Magte Oil cures Neuralgia! 
Renne's Pain- Killing Magic Oll cures Cholera Morbid! 
Renne’s Palo Killing Magic Ot) cures Kheumatiom | 
Renne's Pain-Killing Magic Ol! cures Lameness ! 
Kenne's Pain-Killing Magic Oil cures Skin Disoases ! 
Sold by Druggiets, Merchants and Grocers. 
Wittise Rexxe sole Proprietor, 
Pittsfield, Maes. 
Foreale in Philadelphia by Johnson, Haliowny & 
Cowden, 008 Arch street. ty 80-8m 


Tus people have been eo much Imposed upon by 
several worthless Sareaparilias, that we are glad to 
be able to recommend a pre tion which can be 
depended on as containing the virtuce of that lovalu 
able medicine, and is rem of the blie conf 
dence, Dr. AYEH'S SAKSAPAKILLA cures when 
— can care the Cleeases that require an alters 
tive medicine, my Wet 





Ons Ounce oF Gown will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration found in “B. T. Babbitt’s Lion Cof- 
fee.” This Coffee te roasted, ground and scaled 
“hermetically,” under letters patent from the Uni- 
ted States Government. All the “ Aroma” is saved, 
and the Coffoe presents « rich, glossy Pp 
Every family should une it, as it is Afteen to twenty 
per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” One 
can in every twenty contains a One Dollar Greenback 
Henry ©. Kellogg, Agent at 

feba? ty 


For sale everywhere. 
Philadelphia. 


Hottowar's Orrruent will effect a cure in casce 
of Gout and Kheumatiem after all other remedice 
have failed. Be not deceived, ye who euffer with 
theese racking palne this salve le your only hop: 


MARRIAGES. 





6M Marriage notices murt always be accompante4 
by a reepynesible pbame 
On the 90th of May, by the Kev. Andw. Manehip, 


Mr. Wituse T. Santon, of thie city, to Mise Bar 
tin Hows. formerly of Attleboro’, Bucks coanty, Pa 

Or the Mth of May, by the Kev. Jos, T. Cooper, 
D. 1D. Mr. Homent Ginsom to Mies Hawnserts 
Qem.erT, both of this vity 

On the Mth of May, by the Kev. M. D. Karts, Mr 
Joux D. Donees to Miee Canourns BO Tuaumtenr, 
both of Salem county, N 

On the 2th of April, by the Rev. W. C. Robinson 
Mr Jown Banwes to Mise Lavinta ©. Lecucen, 
buth of thie city 

On the 10th of May, by the Kev, & No Chew, Mr 
Crantes ©. Mise Kate C. Lukens, bown 
of thie elty 

On the 21th of May, by the Rev. Wo J. Paxson 
Mr Joun M. Lapeuee to Mice Canotine Heecen, 
both of thie city. 


DEATHS. 


t@™ Notices of Deaths must alwaye be accompa 
bied by a responsible pam: 





On the Mth of May, Mr. Samune Kivegwar, aged 


4 yeare 
ba the @&th of May, Mre Jase Avams, in ber ad 


ear. , 
— On the 2th of May, Hassan W. Svest, io ber Od 


year 
On the @tth of May, Kanecea Henpensow, aged 
7s yeare 
On the Mth of May, Eumanserea F. Weawnen, aged 
9 years : 4 
(mm the 28d of May, Mr. Wurttam Botien, aged 52 
ye are 
On the Sd of May, 
her Mah year : 
Oro the tad of May, Tomas E. Pnoons, in bie Gad 


Maopvaime B Waorxtn, in 


ear. 
* On the tad of May. Mr. Evwano Coates, aged (1 


years and 7 months 
On the Mist of May, CLampaxpa Epvowszs, is ber 


Tad year 
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_ so dark and tender, 
oe Fe thee my inanest cou! ; 





my caresses, 
‘st my soul up through thine eyes 
G 


Fair Gitana, Gipay beanty, 
Thou art queen, it — but seeing 


Since te love thee ina duty, 
Drain not thus my whole life's being! 


Gipsy eyes, so deep and earnest, 
arn their gaze, sweet maid, from me, 
Since to ashes thus thou burnest 
This poor heart unpit ly. 
Spare me, * adore — 
Dream of by ane and day 
As I bow me here before thee, 
Droop those lide and spare to slay 
Pair Gitana, Gipsy beauty, 
Thou art queen-—there's no gainsay- 


ing. 
Since to love thee is a duty, 
Spare thy lover, humbly praying 


Gipsy eyes—your soul-lit beaming 
Pile my spirit night and day, 
Gipsy maid, amid my dreaming 
hy sweet presence haunts me aye ; 
Though the dance's wildest measure 
1 should seek to fly from thee, 
In the midet of m and ure 
Thy dark glance would follow me 
Fair Gitana, Gipsy beauty, 
Thou art queen—1 must adore thee 
ince to love thee is a duty, 
Low my epirit bows before thee 


Gi eyes, why ever haunt me, > | 
Whereeo'er my aoe may stray’ 
Nougbt on earth could ever daunt me, 
Could I bask ‘neath you for aye 
Pride might flaunt me, wealth might shun 
me, j 
I no fairer fate would ask, 
Than that your pure light should sun me, 
While in your sweet rays I bask 
Fair Gitana, Gipsy beauty, 
As your dark eyes barn above me, 
Rinece to love thee is a duty, 
In return, I pray thee love me 


Five Brothers’ Five Fixes. 


Nep THE Panson's Fix | 


According to seniority, Jack the sailor | 
would have followed the last speaker, but | 
he had just lighted a fresh cigar and declared 
he would not go on next. So Ned the parson 
was obliged to relate bis experience 

** 1 do not know," he began, * good people, 
what you mean bya fix; bot if you mean an 
awkward predicament, which for the season 
in unpleasant, but may or may not end ad 
vantageously for the individual chiefly con 
corned, | can relate to you an interesting 
narration in whieh | was the principal per 
former; but if by fix you intend to designate 
rome ciroumstance in the chapter of acc 
dents in human life which of necessity 
must terminate very unpleasantly, like the 
oase of our elder brother Richard, why, all 
I can may is that 

“You are an ans 
* In the first place, you know very well what 
a fix in You have not left college long 
enough to have quite forgotten slang Se 
condiy, Ned, allow me to remark that my | 
fix did end advantageously, most advan 
tayreously, for I got out of matrimony, and 
raw how nearly through it T had got inte 
trouble, Thirdly, permit me, my dear fel 
low, to observe, and I will answer for it) 
that the rest of the company, or congrega 
tion, as I suppose yon would call them, will 
endorse my observation, that you are not 
now in the pulpit, and consequently you 
need not use the longest words you can find; 
moreover, Fou may come to the point at 
onee, provided you have a point to come to, 
and although we happen to be nearly related 
to you, it ts not alwolutely necessary that 





Ned,” buret in Dick. | 


in the course of your story, you should ad 
dress us more than once as ‘My Brethren,’ 


or * My dear Drethren '* 


"Very well,” replied Ned good humor 
edly. ‘Twill tell you a fix, a clerical one 
to boot; moreover, it is the biggest I ewer 
war in, and yet it ended so advantageously 


as to start me well in lif Just after 1] was 
married, I took the eurney—a sole chanre 
of i . in Warkwiekshire I resided in 
the rectory, Lhe rector himeelf being obliged 
to live in the south of lrance 
course Came, but, Owing t 
and another, we missed socingy 
Kefore we had started on our round of rr 
turning visita, 1 received a friendly note 
from Mr. Chilmark, a vicar in the neighbor 
hood, stating that, in former times, he had 
known my father at collewe ; that he had the 
rural dean and a few frends coming to dine 
with him on such a day, and that if my wife 
and I would waive ceremony (we had not 
then returned his call,) Mra Chilmark and 
he would be much pleased if we would join 
their dinner-party, I should remark that 
my wife and I hal never seen Mr or Mra 
Chilmark: we were out in the parish when 
they called on ua They lived about three 
the other eile of the town of 
W — from which we were two miles dis 
tant In those days, I did net kee Pp a close 
carriage, but drove my wife in an open wag 
gonette. I did not know the country at all 
¥ Ih; but having studied the map, and ot 
Uirections from an acquaintance, | had little 
doalt but that, with the help of a young 
moon, I should find my way 

“It eo happened that the night of No 
vember 17, 1N5-, was very fogyry: the moon 
was hardly of any use to us We could find 
our way to the town of W all right, 
because it was a turnpike road, and I was 
acquainted with it; but with regard to the 
other side of the town and the cross-roads, 
1 hardly knew what to do I made up my 
mind to see if I could get on at al): and if 1 
found myself in the least degree pursied, I 
determined to go back, and get a hostler 
from the town, to act as a guide As we" 
were leaving W———., anid about to drive 
through a turnpike, a well-appointed car 
riage overtook us, and passed through the 
gate just before us J asked the woman at 
the gate whose carriage it waa, ‘ Mr. Sing) 
ton's,’ she replied ‘How fortanate,’ ex 
claimed my wife; ‘that is the rural dean. 
We know he is going to dine with the Chil- 
marks, «0 you have only to follow close upon 
him, and we shall be all right’ Acting on 


Callers of 
sone circumetance 
most of them 


mies on 





my wife's by —— I did follow the 
carriage, closely. Luckily, m 

horse was a good one Ocenaleuing, when 
near water, we scemed to be plunging 


darkness, so thick the fog. 
However, all went well; and os lest 3 = 
glad to foliow the carriage before me 


| never to be used til] she became 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


as I divested myself of my w 
wife was putting herself 
back-room, I could not —* envying Mr 
Chilmark, and thinking that his living must 
be an exceedingly — 


ward Temple. I was not pleased at all this; 
and you know it too, Lissie,” said Ned, turn- 
ing to his laughing wife, and then went on: 
“ft explained matters to Lord Claydon, and 
anid: ‘It looks awkward; but may 
I beg you to examine my stockings, and 
the of my shirt. My wife's 

would not fit and ebe can hardly have a 
ehirt made like ’ Soanying, I to 








to have things in such style. 

“In a few minutes we were ushered into 
the drawing-room, the butler making, as 
usual, some blunder about our names when 
announcing us. Mr. and Mrs. Chilmark 
came forward and kindly accosted us. My 
wife was installed on a sofa near the fire, 
and I formed one of a knot of tlemen 
lounging in the background. We were . 
1 ty, about twenty in number; an 
ay i gl left the room, I thought | 
heard Mra. Chilmark give the order * Din- 
ner.’ 
that meal, when suddenly an electrical shock 
of a curious nature was communicated to 


the majority assembled in the drawing-room. hands met 


The door was opened, and instead of dinner 
being announced, the butler ushered in Mr. 
to me to be anything unueual in this, but 
evidently a great commotion was created, 
Versons looked curiously at my wife and 
myself, and at last Mr. Chilmark touched 
me on the shoulder, saying; ‘ May I peak a 
word with you in the library 7” 
and noticed my host, in crossing the hall, 
say something to one of the servanta. 


‘As soon as we were closeted together, | table. 


Mr. Chilmark's manner changed at once, | 
‘ Now, sir,’ anid he to me, ‘what is the 


meaning of all this? Who are you really? | Cla don : 
| Where do you come from’ Of course l was 


surprised; and wishing my father's peppery | 
friend, Mr. Chilmark, at the very opposite | 
side of the globe, I calmly stated who | was, 
and reminded him of his invitation. 

**T invite you, sir!’ he roared; ‘ you— 
you— you fe bit his lips to check his 
angry words 


** You, air,’ I replied, ‘you did; and you and propose the other. 


asked also Mr. Singleton, the rural dean, 
and | have come, not exactly with him, but 
just after him.’ 

“** Stop, sir; no more lies.’ 

‘** Exeuse me, sir,’ I replied; ‘one more 
word, and I have done. Either you are pre- 
maturely drunk, or you are mad, I do not 
care to dine with either drunkard or mad 
man. I shall call my wife out of the draw- 
ing room, and beg to wish you good -evening.’ 

*** Exouse me, #ir,’ he hissed through his 
teeth, while he placed himself between me 
and the door; ‘ you will not get off so ensily, 
young man,’ 

‘Now this was a pleasant predicament 
thus to be closeted with a madman, 

*** Pray, may I ask you what on earth you 
mean “ waid I, 

** Pray, may I ask you what on earth you 
mean?’ he replied, ‘Do you know who I 
am ’where you are ?" 

*** Yeu; you are Mr, Chilmark, the rector 
of ,a very old friend of my father, | 
the late Mr. Temple of — Tam stand 
ing in your library at your rectory, having 
been asked here to dine; and upon my word, 
the sooner I get out of your hospitable house, 
and eut your acquaintance for good, the 
better T shall be pleased,’ 

“He grinned horribly nos 
said: ‘Lam Lord Claydon, This is Claydon 
Castle, I never asked you to dine; and, in 
short, you are a seamp, | have alrealy sent 
for a policeman, and till he arrives, you shall 
not leave this room.’ 

*** Well,’ thought I, ‘ thank goodness, he 
has sent for a policeman; so ere long I shall 
yet rid of this madman's society.’ What to 
do, I knew not, | fixed my eye on him, 
and tried to master him by staring him out 
of countenance We were both silent for 
afew moments, At last my friend said to 
Whe 

** Your tale is ingenious, young man; but 
it breaks down, If you were guing to dine 
with Mr Chilmark, at Reetory, how 
come you to be here, a distance of six miles 
fiom your pretended destination 

I then explained that I knew the rural 
dean, Mr. Singleton, was joing to dine with 
Mr. Chilmark—that I was a stranger in the 
county, and was not acquainted with the 
roads that the turnpike women told me 
it was Mr. Singleton's carriage which passed 
us at the , and that | had followed it, 
and consequently found myself where T now 
was 

* Light began to dawn somewhat upon 
the obfuscated senses of both of us It 
struck me that my supposed madman was in 
all probability really Lord Claydon, and that 
in some way T had mate a meas of the mat 
ter missed my leading carriage in the fog, 
or done something of that kind I imagine 
it beyan to strike the gentleman cpposite 

that possibly after all I might not be an im 
postor Lord Claydon—for so T must call 
him—then said * You tell me that you are 
Mr. Temple, the new curate of What 
that you are what 





grate 


proofs can you give me 
you represent yourself” 

“* Plenty to-morrow,’ rephed 1; * but 
not many at present. Look at me, however 

do T not appear a gentleman and a clenry 
man ¥’ 

“With a kind of ghastly grin, Lord Clay 
don said: * That goes for nothing. You are 
not a bit better got up than—in fact, not so 
well got up as However, I want more 
proof.’ 

**Proof!' replied I.  * Why, go into your 
drawing-room, and see if some of your 
neighbors do not possess more information 
than yourself, and ask them whether or not 
a Mr. Temple has not very recently come 
to be curate of 4 

“* Oh, very likely that is the case, sir; 
but I want proofs that you are that Mr 
Temple.’ 

*** Proofs, man!’ I cried, getting very im- 
patient—‘ proofs, man’ Why, what am I 
to do* 
for she is not here; I do not carry my card- 
case in my dress-coat; and my wife's evi- 
dence is, 1 suppose, not admissible, I tell 
you, though, what | can do 
you to my pocket-handkerchief, my stock- 
ings, and the tailof my shjrt. If you like 
to inspect them, you will find * Edward 
Temple” written in marking-ink." So say- 
ing, 1 pulled out my pocket-handkerchief, 
and indignantly threw it on the table. Lord 
Clayden took it up, carelessly glanced at it, 
and then, smiling, showed me ‘EH. C.’ 
embroidered in the corner. To my intense 
annoyance, | saw that my wife had placed 


her own, that I might seem grand,I sup- 
owe: and not only that, but the pocket- 
anikerchief was one of her i 
fit; and marked—goodness knows for what 
reason, though I could suggest many, and 


none of therl creditable to the fair sex— article published thet six per cent. is paid | der covering.” 
with the initials of her maiden name—the | for ‘* carrying” specie, 


said pocket-handkerchief, mind ae Rago 


A few dull momenta, as usual, before | 


rs. Templeton. There did not appear | 


| found myrelf in a prominent 








1 spoke, and | 


Tecannot refer you to my mother, | 


1 beg to refer 


kick off my dreas Wellington boot. 
| “Lord Claydon interrupted me: ‘My | 
| dear sir, I cannot allow that. Be kind 
| enough to forgive gnd excuse me for what 
has taken place. I could not subject a gen- 
| tleman to the test you propose; and if I 
| have by any chance been taken in n'— 
‘and he laughed—‘ ali I can say is, I have 
been deceived by the most perfect fac- 
| similie of a gentleman.’” 
| “Come, Ned, draw it mild,” suggested 
| Settler Dick, 
“** Well,’ returned Ned, ‘ those were the 
| words he used, and as he spoke, he held out 
| his hand: *‘ Forgive me, will you?’ Our 
in a mutual squeeze. He sat 
down for & moment at the table, wrote a | 
hasty note, and then taking my arm within | 
his, led me to the drawing-room. As he 
crossed the hall, he gave the note to a ser- 
vant, with a message, of which all I caugh 
was: ‘Give that to —.’ 
A few moments after we entered the 

drawing-room, dinner was announced. Lord | 


followed, | Claydon took my Wife in, and I had an hon- | 


care, and 

tion at the | 
The first glass of champagne had | 

just been handed round, when, in a kind of | 
stage-whisper, the butler announced to Lord 
*The policeman has come, my 
lord.’ His lordship bit his lip, and looked 

sheepish but said nothing. 

** After dinner, @ note was handed to him. | 
He hastily skimmed it, and at once rose and 
said; ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, at an ordi- 

| nary dinner- y, speeches are detestable, 
and the drinking of healths a thing of by- 
gone days; and yet I must make the one, 
Lady Claydon and I 
had asked our new neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Templeton, to dine here to-day. We had not 
met on the occasion of our calling, but I 
had had Mr. Templeton pointed out to me 
in the street. When Mr. and Mrs. Temple were 
introduced, I naturally concluded they were 
Mr. and Mrs. Templeton, especially as my 
butler mumbled the name, though I confess 
Mr. Temple hardly appeared to be the same 
person who had been pointed cut to me in 
the street as Mr. Templeton. However, - 
sons look different by candlelight and day- 
light. When Mr. and Mrs. Templeton were 
| afterwards ushered into the drawing-room, 
| 1 was astonished, I at once recognized Mr. 
Templeton as the gentleman who had been 
pointed out to me under that name. The 
question, of course, arose, who can Mr. 
temple de’ He must be an impostor. We 
mijourned to my library, and a discussion 
took place between us, which, on my part, 
was certainly more animated than polite, It 
ended in my being quite satisfied that Mr. 
Temple was a gentleman, though how he 
came to my house I cannot exactly under- 
stand, I wrote a hurried line to Mr. Chil 

maik just before dinner, and I have now 


orable companion intrusted to m 





| about the 
‘inhabitants of Asia Minor than they do about 
| the United States and the so-called Yan- 
| kees. Were an American to state before an 





yot an answer to the effect that Mr. Tem- 
ple was to have dined with him to-day, 
but that he is giad to learn that by ac- 
| cident he is enjoying what Mr. Chilmark 
is pleased to call the superior hospitality of 
Claydon Castle 


| Mr. Temple will kindly forgive my inhos- 
pitable treatment of him before dinner. I 
will make him the most ample apology 
he likes for my uncourteous suspicion; 
and let me add for hia information 
the rest of you have heard the story 
that my uncourteous suspicions arose from 
the fact of a well-got-up, gentleman! 
clergyman calling here afew days ago with 
his wife at luncheon-time, He represented 
himself as being the Secretary for the So- 
| clety for 
and talked glibly of matters and persons 
connected with the Society. The end of the 
affair was that he and his wife lunched here, 
! paid him a cheque for five hundred pounds, 
being a legacy lately left by my friend, Mr. 
——, to the Society. Unfortunately for 
me, I happened to be Mr, ———'s executor. 
1 also paid Lim my annual subscription to 
the Sociegy He and his wife made a good 
lunch, pocketed my silver spoons and 
forks, and their conchman atole some 
things from the stable and the servants- 
hall . Mr. Temple, I am just now 
more than usually suspicious of gentlemanly 
parsotis 


ho you ser 


* A good-natured Inugh at the expense of broad, dark Suaguchanna, 


Lord Claydon and myself ran round the 
table. It appeared on inquiry that Mr. Am 
brose, Who was dining with Lord Claydon, 
drove a pairof wrays and a close carriage, as 
likewise did Mr. Singleton, the rural dean, 
who was dining with Mr, Chilmark. The 


, showed me his receipt-book, | 


As to superior hospitalities, | 
all Lean say ia, that I most sincerely hope | 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Foreign Blunders. 


The ignorance of 4 > respecting 
the United States has the sub) of 
frequent comment and much t. 
Yet bow complete and wi this ig- 
norance is, none save those who have them- 


selves sojourned for some time in 

can fully imagine. It is no to 
say that the more intelligent cultivated 
portions of English society know far more 


geography of Abyssinia and the 





assemblage of intellectual, educated people 
in London that Illinois was a thriving town 
in the lovely State of Philadelphia, that the 
cataract of Niagara was formed by the Mis- 


| sissippi river as it flowed over the Rocky 


Mountains into Lake Superior, and that 
lions, tigers, and hyenas prowled amid the 


| virgin forests of the State of Natchez, his 
| assertions would pass uncontradicted and 
| unquestioned. 


Every traveller in England has some amus- 
ing story to relate about the ludicrous mis- 
takes into which thie ignorance leads the un- 


t | Wary wight who attempts to converse about 
| our country. The daughter of an eminent 
| English surgeon, for example, on being pre- 


sented to a young American lady who was in 
— delicate health, remarked sympathiz- 
ingly: ** You must have found the long sea 
voyage from America very fatiguing, but 
erhapa you came by land!” An English 
fady. connected by marriage with an emi- 
nent Pennsylvania family, asked an Ameri- 
ean, not’very long ago, in London, if Phila- 
delphia was near Pennsylvania ¥ 

A well-known resident of Philadelphia was 
once entertaining, at dinner, a young Eng- 
lish gentleman, who had brought letters of 
introduction to him from a friend residing in 
London, In the course of conversation he 
mentioned his intention of taking his guest 
out to drive the next day, for the purpose of 
showing him whatever the environs of the city 
afforded of interest to a stranger. The Eng- 
lishman expressed his thanks. ‘‘ But could 
you not, my dear sir,” he said, ‘‘in the 
course of our drive, take me where I can see 
a prairie and a few buffalo ’” 

he following is a literal transcription of 
a dialogue which occurred in Paris: Time 
1864—scene, the reading-room of the Grand 
Hotel. American lady seated by the window 
reading the Jicrald—English lady at the 
table turning over a file of the London 
Times, Enter colored nurse, black as the 
ace of spades, gives message to American 
lady, and exit. 

“nglish lady to American—‘'I beg your 
pardon, madam, but will you tell me if that 
colored person is from the Confederate 
States ?” 

American lady—‘‘ No, madam, she is from 
the city of Philadelphia.” 

English lady—‘' Indeed! Are all 
people of Philadelphia that color?” 

An American was conversing with a French 
count recently at an evening party, in Paris, 
when she happened to mentien the name of 
Washington, ‘Ah! oui, Vasington!” ex- 
claimed her companion—*' Le grand homme 
qui a fondu la Philadelphie ?” 

But such mistakes as these are more par- 
donable than are those ludicrous errors 
which so often astonish the student of Enc- 
lish literature. Dean Swift, in a letter writ- 
ten in 1720 ( Werks, vol. ix., p. 887,) enays 
that he was very well acquainted with Wil- 
liam Penn, who assured him that Pennayl- 
vania ‘‘ wanted the shelter of mountains, 
which left it open to the northern winds 
from Hudson's Bay and the Frozen Sea, 


the 


for | Which destroyed all plantations of trees, and 


were even pernicious to all common vege- 
tables! But indeed,” adds Swift, ** New 
York, Virginia, and other parts less north- 
ward or more defended by mountains, are 
described as excellent countries" This 
statement ix most extraordinary, as Swift 
very well knew that Pennsylvania means 
the wooded country of Penn, and it is quite 
incredible that the founder of this Common- 
wealth should have stated that the winds 


| from the Frozen Sea destroyed all planta- 


tions of trees! An early English traveller, 
when Mr. Jefferson was President, relates 
his astonishment on visiting the Chestnut 
Street Theatre to find ** The President, Mr. 
Jefferson,” delighting a lange audience by 
his comical caricature of Richard the Third. 
Lawrence, the brilliant author of Guy Liv- 
remarks in Border and DBuatile (p 
** It was pleasant, from the ferry- 


/ 
sagatone, 


24.) that 


| boat which was our last change, to meet the 


lights of Vhiladelphia gleaming out on the 
A teat of vision 
only paralleled by that of Le Capitaine 
Pamphile, the hero of one of the earlier 
novels of the elder Dumas, who saw Phila- 
delphia ‘rising like a queen between the 
green waters of the Delaware and the blue 
waves of Ocean."’ Amelia B. Edwards, au- 


turnpike-woman had mistaken one carriage thoress of Barbara's History and Haifa Mi- 


for the other, and owing to the mis-<liree 


lion of Money, in her charming novel of 


tion, I had followed the wrong carriage. ' Hound and (Giloce, (p. 203 of the Tauchnitr 


Hence my fix, at the bottom of which you 
will observe was a woman, However all's 
well that ends well, Lord Claydon took 
very kindly tome. 1 was a constant visitor 
at Claydon Castle; and when the living I 
now hold vacant, Lord Claydon 


becarne 


edition,) says that * All day long, Claude 
paces backward and forward like an over- 
seer on a Massachussetts cotton planta- 
tion.” 


The novel entitled Zve's Brand, published | 


by Chapman & Hall, and afterward in- 


. 1 * . 9 — 
used his influence successfully with the late | cluded in the ‘Tauchnitz Series, has never, 


Lord Chancellor to get me appointed as the 
new vicar’ 


A FRMININE PORTRAIT. 





bY E J. CUTLER 





She was fair; 
Her rich luxuriance of hair 
Was brown in sunshine, black in shade— 
A woven witchery of braid; 
| Hers was the liquid depth of eye 
| The Cenci holds the ages by; 
| No dimple marred her rounded check ; 
Her chin was chiselled like the Greek ; 


grace 
Seemed the perfection of her face. 
| The flawless jewel of her mind 

Was worthy to be so enshrined— 
The instinct sure, the reason clear ; 
| At times, a reticence like fear ; 
| At times, of words the simple art 
Of those who find them in the heart. 


——— - 


| 
| 


we believe, been reprinted in this country. 
The scene is laid chietly in the Southern 
States, and the heroine is one of those 
quadroons of dazzling beauty so common in 
English novels, and so rarely to be found 
anywhere else. The whole book abounds 
with errors of the most laughable descrip- 
tion. In one place the authoress speaks of 
the “scarlet Virginian nightingale,” a bird 
certainly unknown to Audubon. She evi- 
dently imagines, also, that the mocking- 
bird is a sort of small, brown parrot, as the 
following extract will show: 

**He had not been’ many minutes in the 
drawing-room, when a mocking-bird’s clear 
note rang out upon the stillness— 

** Zoe, Zoe! pretty Zoe, pretty, pretty 


But when she «poke, her mouth’s sweet Zoo,’ cried the bird, as it bowed and curtaied 


on ite perch, jerking up and down its long, 
brgwn tail as if in an ecstasy of happiness. 

** A sudden pang of jealousy seized upon 
the listener. 

***Good God!" he thought, ‘who could 
have taught the bird to say such words as 
these?’ (Vol. ii., p. 21 English edition; p. 
330 Tauchnitz edition. ) 


The following paragraph gives the writer's | 


| (gr ‘How many feet long was the idea of the climate and geographical position 
in my pocket a fine scented handkerchief of | snake?” asked a person of a traveller who of New Orleans: 


| had just related a story of his encounter with | 
a boa killed by him. “One hundred and 


have no feet.” 
| 


city and “carry it for any reasonable dis- 


Ed- | tance for not more’n two per cent.” 


A high, bleak, wind was whirl- 
ing through the streets 


out- | ninety-two inches,” was the reply; ‘ snakes | She stood there shivering, for the high wind, 


| blowing straight from the wintry regions of | 
ta” A countryman seeing in the financial | ice-bound Canada, pierced 


her slen- 
(Vol. i, p. 516 ish edi- 


We will close this comedy of errors by 


offers to come to the tion.) 
transcribing, without comment, the con- 


along the levee. | 





clu lines of an article on Benjamin 
Fr entitled ‘‘Love Passages in the 
Life of a Phil ,”" which ed in 
Once a Week, number for June 16, 1866 (new 
series, vol. i, p. 658): ° 
afterward Franklin embark - 
, at Havre, for America, 
and, as is more Geeky oe as matter 
of history, upon return to Philadelphia 
was elected 


of that state” (qu. 
| the state of Philade 
afterward 





ia?), “and shortly 
President of the United States!” 





insignificant a place to contend 
| about. —Lippincott's Magazine. 


! 
A Fatal Blander. 

| Some years since, two French criminals 

raised public i to a very high 

pitch. One was aphysician named © q 
| @ man of rare attainments in his profession, 
whose open face and pleasant manners won 
him a host of friends. He poisoned his in- 
timate friend after first persuading him to 
make a will in the former's favor. The 
other criminal was a master of the public 
schools named Papavoine. He had a mono- 
mania for killing children. He would entice 
them into seclu meee and slay them. 

Castaing had a brother in the army, a 
cavalry officer, distinguished for his gal- 
lantry, education, talents, good nature and 
good manners, Overwhelmed with gricf and 
shame by his brother's crime and execution, 
he determined to withdraw from the world, 
; and hide those sorrows and blushes which 
were thenceforth to be his portion in life. 
He went to the colonel of his regiment 
bearing his resignation, The colonel refused 
to accept it, saying, ‘‘My dear fellow, you 
are crazy! Attainder of blood isa medimval 
folly. Now-a-days men are taken for what 
they are worth, and as their kinsmen’s vir- 
tues avail them nothing, neither do their 
kinsmen’s crimes tarnish them. Besides, 
the tlag is a soldier's tent which shelters one 
from the contempt of fools and bad men. 
You must not quit us; withdraw your resig- 
nation, I beg of you.” This kindness raised 
the officer’s depressed spirits, and as now 
the flag was indeed his only home, he with- 
drew his resignation, 

The colonel felt he had not done enough, 
and he ought to make Castaing feel every- 
body in the regiment desired him to remain 
among them. So he called on the general 
and said to him, ‘‘ General, do you know 
Castaing?” ‘To be sure I do. One of the 
greatest scoundrels of modern times. A vile 
assassin!" ‘* No, general; his brother; an 
officer in our regiment.”” ‘* The brother of 
that scoundrel, that assassin, in your regi- 
ment! Make him resign, and that at once!” 
**General, he wished to resign; I prevented 
him.” ‘* You were wrong. The brother of 
an assassin has no business among us.” ‘ I 
beg your pardon, but is not the flag a soldier's 
home and family?’ ‘ Certainly.” “ And 
the regiment a soldier's tent?” ‘To be 
sure.”” ** Very well, then, Castaing—the of- 
ficer—belongs to our family, lives in our 
tent, and, general, | wish you, as head of 
the family, to persuade him to remain among 
us. A kind word from you before the whole 
regiment on the first review would be of the 
greatest service.” ‘ Well, colonel, if you 
wish me to do so, I will. You say he isa 
good officer?” ‘ One of the best we have.” 

A fortnight passed away. A review took 
plate, The colonel pointed out Castaing to 
the general, saying, ‘‘ There is the officer I 
spoke to you about.” The general replied, 
** Very well, I will speak a kind word to 
him.” 

The general clapped spurs to his horse, 
and with extended hand rode up to the un- 
happy officer, saying, in a loud tone so that 
the whole regiment might hear him, ** My 
dear Papavoine, don't think of leaving us. 
The service cannot spare so excellent an 
officer,” 

The officer bowed but said nothing; the 
review ended, he went home, and blew out 
his brains. 





Women’s Forehends. 

When phrenology first began to attract at- 
tention as a scicnce, high foreheads of wo- 
men, as well as of men, were associated with 
intellect. Every member of the opposite 
sex, however dull or uncultivated she may 
be, admires mental gifts, and has no cbhjec- 
tion to the reputation of possessing them 
herself; consequently she determined to 
| have the seeming, if not the reality, and 
| stripped her forehcad of the clustering 
tresses, and even removed the hair by arti- 
| ficial means, that she might present a front 

which would awake the enthusiasm of Gall 
or Spurzheim. Fora number of years this 
|mania for high foreheads raged in spite of 
| the patent fact that they detracted from 
| their feminine loveliness, giving it a hard, 
| bold, masculine expression that should be 
sedulously avoided. All the classic models 
of beauty, whether in marble or on canvas, 
from the Venus and Phryne down to the 
Marys of Raphael and the Magdalens of Mu- 
| rillo, the picturesque damsels of the Cam- 
| pagna, and the classic Suliote maidens, in- 
stead of high have quite low foreheads— 
something our own women would seem at 
last to have discovered. Horace and Catullus 
| and Ovid all sang of the fair, fond creatures 
| whose white foreheads gleamed like the 
| crescent moon beneath the dark cloud of 
|silken hair. Artists have so painted femi- 
|nine beauty. Men of taste and gallantry 
| have admitted such. Phrenology has ceased 
| to be connected with esthetic subjects, and 
| therefore we have returned to nature and 
| art. Indeed, the passion now is rather for 
| low foreheads, for hair over the temples, and 
lovclocks that shade the lustre of deep eyes. 
| This is rather overdone—but it is preferable 
| to lofty foreheads and stripped brows, that 
make the face more fitting for a Roman sena- 
| tor than a genteel, tender, womanly woman. 
Every man of taste must rejoice that some- 
thing like an approximation to the old 
models and correct standard of feminine 
loveliness has been established, and that 
they are no longer painted with 


‘* High white fronts that tell of power 
| Which ne’eris fashioned by the gentle heart.” 





tw “ My wife,” said a wag the other day, 
| came near calling me honey, last night.” 
‘Indeed! how was that?’ “Why, she 
| called me old beeswax.” 

C3 It is not until the flower has fallen 
off that the fruit begins to ripen. So in 
life, it is when the romance is past that the 
practical usefulness begins. 
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THE ABSURDITY OF IT. 





BY C. H. WEBB. 





It is all very well, for the its to tell, 
By way of their songs adorning, 
Of milk-maids who rouse, to manipulate 


co 
At Five o'clock in the morning. 
And of moony young mowers who bundle 
tdoors— 


ou 
The charms of their straw-beds scorning— 

Before break of day, to make love and hay, 
At Five o'clock in the morning! 


But, between me and you, it is all untrue— 
Believe not a word they utter; 

To ne milkmaid alive does the finger of Five 
Bring beaux—or even bring butter, 

The poor aleepy cows, if told to arouse, 

Would do so, perhaps, in a horn-ing ; 

But the sweet country girls, would tAcy show 

their curls 

At Five o'clock in the morning? 


It may not be wrong for the man in the 


song— 
Or the moon—if anxious to settle, 

To kneel in wet grass, and pop, but, alas! 
What if he popped down on a nettle? 

For how could he see what was under his 


nee, 
If, in spite of my friendly warning, 

He went out of bed, his house and his head, 
At Five o'clock in the morning ? 


It is all very well such stories to tell, 
But if I were a maid, all forlorn-ing, 
And a lover should drop, in the clover, to 


P, 
At Five o’clock in the morning ; 
If I liked him, you see, I'd say, ‘ Please 
call at Three;” 
If not, I'd turn on him with scorning; 
**Don't come here, you Flat, with conun- 
drums like that, 
At Five o'clock in the morning!” 





A MILLION A MINUTE, 


That was my fortune. This is no dream, 
no romance, set down the simple truth, 
strange as it will appear to many. During 
a portion of my life that was my fortune—a 
million sterling per minute—secured-to me 
by papers held in my own hands. Never had I 
conceived of so much wealth as those papers 
entitled me to, and even as I read them I 
did not believe in their reality. They were 
real, nevertheless, So was the fortune. So, 
I am persuaded now, were the circumstances, 
romantic as they seemed, under which I 
gained and lost it. 

The money came to me under the will of 
old Rodney Gauntlett. Everybody in the 
city knew him in his lifetime—knew him as 
a shrewd, active, hot-tempered man, and 
called him “old,” while he was yet in his 
—. As far as my memory gocs back, 

6 justified the epithet. He looked old 
withered, dried up, yet there was plenty o 
life in him, as those found who crossed tis 
path, or tried to overreach him in the busi- 
ness transactions that took him every day 
into the chief places of resort in the city. 
His black eyes burnt under frost-white 
brows, and, when contradicted or opposed, 
the purple blood would rush into his ca- 
daverous checks, or swell the veins in his 
forehead, till he was fearful to look at. 

At ordinary times he was mild and gentle. 
Except that he was always absorbed in busi- 
ness, he might have been kind and tender. 
To me he sometimes was so. If he ever un- 
bent, it was to his little Julie, as he called 
me, and that was more often, I think, when 
I had grown out of my childhood and be- 
come a woman, and so more of a companion 
to him. In my younger life, I remember 
fancying that he avoided, and even regarded 
me with dislike. It might have been so, 
There was no apparent reason why he should 
regard me in any other light. I was only, 
as I knew quite soon enough, the child of 
an old friend—one Colonel Anthony Wyvern 
—whom he had adopted out of charity. 

Having so adopted me, he did his duty by 
me, All admitted that; the praise of him 
in that particular rang as a ceaseless pwan 
in his ears—and in mine. And I was daily 


bidden to take note how good he was, how | 


loving and how generous; and what infinite 
return, by way of goodness, gratitude, do- 
cility, perseverance, ahd I know not what 
other virtues, all this demanded at my hands, 
I am afraid I sometimes wished he had been 
less to me, so that there might have been 
some hope of my being to him what it was 
declared my duty to become. 

I tried my best, however; and he, I be- 
lieve, was satisfied. Ours was not a very 
lively home. Our house was an old one 
that had held its own in the city when 
the city had even its palaces. 
long course of time it had yielded, foot 
by foot, to encroachments on all sides, until 
it was fairly bricked-in, and utterly lost to 
public gaze. It could only be reached by 
means of a passage through another house, 
which had planted its great broad back right 
in front of our windows, and so obstructed 
our view and shut out our light. 
of light was what I always most severely 
felt; for the rooms were large, lofty, and 
proportionately gloomy; and there was one 
with a painted ceiling that I dared not enter, 
for the figures, gaunt and writhing, always 
seemed alive up there in the gloom, and 
that notion haunted even my dreams. 

Old Rodney Gauntlett’s own rooms were 
on the ground-floor; they were like dun- 
geons, but he never saw them so. All the 
year round he breakfasted and dined by 
candle-light ; yellow wax-lights, in old plated 
candelabra, red as copper, were always lit 


for him night and morning. That was his | 


fancy, and like all his other habits, had 
taken firm root in him. 

Bridget and I lived upstairs. Bridget, by- 
the-way, was our one domestic—house- 
keeper, nurse, and general servant in one. 
She was as old as her master. Thin white 
locks peeped out from under her mob-cap 
bound round with a black ribbon, and shone 
like silver. Her skin was yellow and wrin- 
kled; her hands s ted claws, they were 
so hard and fleshless, But she had an eye 
bright and true as a hawk’'s; it defied age. 
Bridget was my good friend and almost sole 
companion. If I could have wished her 
other than she was, it would have been in 
respect of her sense of Rodney Gauntlett's 
goodness to me, and of the hard measure of 
gratitude she thought proper to exact from 
my unhappy self in return. In this respect 
she was . I was never suffered 
to forget that I subsisted on charity, or that 
persons so circumstanced had no rights— 
they had only duties. 

As I was saying, our rooms were upstairs ; 
they were three in number, and formed the 
whole of the second-floor. My share com- 


But in the | 


This want | 
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prised a very large bedroom, that had been 
& reception-room in the old times, and a 
smaller apartment opening out of it. Bridget's 
chamber was outside mine, her door close to 
the top of the { stairegase ; 80 that sleep- 
ing there she, in a manncr, kept watch and 
ward over me. 

The smaller room, in which I lived, was 
like a room borrowed from the last century. 
- was ae pe and had a high mantel- 

ece carved over with Cu a = in 
estooning heavy wreaths = it. Above, 
there was an oval glass, slanti 
that it reflected all below it, only a fraction 


on which it appeared to rest. 


oval backs and striped moreen cushions; es- 
critoires with drawers, and Indian jars—all 
these were conspicuous, But most con- 
spicuous of all was a Japanese cabinet, ve 
large and cumbrous, black as cbony, wit 
uaint figures in gold and dead colors, in 
slight relief. It must once have been very 
costly; but it was now out of repair, and 
was only used as a receptacle for papers. 

I never recall my room without a thought 
of this cabinet. 1t is especially associated 
with the first visit of a friend of Rodney 
Gauntlett’s, who afterwards came often to 
the old house—far oftener than I cared to 
see him. I recall that visit like a dream. I 
seem to see myself, a pale, slim girl, with 
hair of a reddish hue, so thick that it will 
never keep its ye in any knot into which 
I twist it, but is always hanging about my 
shoulders, studded with hair-pins. "Tis eve- 
ning, and I am close to the wiadow, straining 
* eyes over a book in the failing light. 
The book touches me deeply, and I am con- 
scious that my eyelids are red, and that 
there are tears on my cheeks, While I am 
thus absorbed, the door opens, and Bridget 
enters, bearing in one hand one of the old 
plated candelabra with wax-lights flaring in 
it, and so preceding two other persons, One 
is Rodney Gauntlett himself; the other a 
stranger—a fine, tall, square-shouldered 
man, with an olive face, black eyes, and 
shin white teeth. As I give a scared 
look, and toss back my cumbrous hair, it is 
Mr. Gauntlets who says, pointing to the 
stranger, ‘‘Mr. Hugh Dimsdale, my dear, 
an esteemed friend of mine.” W un- 
used to visitors, I am confused ; but mutter 
something to the purpose, and am conscious 
of having my band squeezed in a broad 

m, and held there, a trifle—only a tritle— 
onger than I feel to be necessary. The 
memory of what follows is made up of three 
incidents: the impression that Mr. Gauntlett 
is gayer and brighter than I have ever seen 
him before; that Mr, Hugh is embarrass- 
ingly polite; and this further, that when- 
ever I catch his eyes wandering, it is always 
in the direction of the Japanese cabinet, 
which appears to have a strange fascination 
for him. 

That night's introduction was, as I have 
said, followed by many a visit on the part of 
Mr. Hugh Dimsdale. It was not long before 
he declared himself my devoted admirer, 
and begged me to regard him as a suitor for 
my hand. My patron, too, hinted as deli- 
cately as he could that such an arrangement 
would be gratifying to him. As for Bridget, 
she declared him to be the finest gentleman 
in the whole world, and was perpetually re- 
garding me with her head on one side and 
her hands raised in a sort of ecstasy of ad- 
miration at my good fortune. 

But I received him coldly; I could not 
like him; his coming chilled my heart. The 
touch of his hand distressed me so that I 
dreamed of*it in the night, and woke up 
with g shudder, 

Still he came and came. I had asuspicion 
that he knew how I loathed him, and gloried 
in his. power to inflict the torture of his 
presence on me; gloried still more in sug- 
gesting a further horror. 

‘* Am I never to prove my love by showing 
how happy I can make you ?” he would ask. 

‘**T am very happy,” would be my cold 
reply. 

‘*But as my wife? Ah, if we could only 
realize the future I have planned.” 

** The present amply contents me.” 

So it went on. 

At last he lost all patience, and grew fairly 
angry with me. Whenever we met, his 
words were harsh and his looks threatening. 
| I could not endure this, and, in one passion- 
| ate outburst, bade him begone and trouble 
me no farther. 

‘*T will never be your wife,” I said. ‘I 
will die first. I hate you. * 





Leave me! 
Ile obeyed; but there was a malignant 
glitter in his eyes as he strode from the 
room; and | saw that he bit his thin lips to 
bleeding to keep in the words with which he 
| would have cursed me, 
| For more thana month I saw him no more. 
| This might have surprised me; but during 
| the laster part of that time I had no leisure 
to give a thought tohim. My benefactor 
was taken ill. It was the winter time, and 
he was seized with a slight cold, of which 
he took no heed until inflammation foliow- 
ed; and he was soon really ill. Even then 
he would not deem himself an invalid, would 
not see a doctor, or give up his daily pur- 
suits. Within a week he was worn to a 
shadow ; his eyes sank, his shoulders round- 
ed, and a cough tore fiercely at his lungs. I 
was terrified; but he only laughed at my 
fears, and declared that he would soon be 
better 


of its surface being hidden by a small clock, | between ua. 
The furni- | ed toward the Japanese cabinet 
ture was in keeping: tables with carved lege anuplifted forefinger beckoning me to observe 
and brass handles and fittings; chairs with | what followed. "Th 


face looking over my shoulder—another 
figure standing at my back ! 

Yes, clearly and unmistakably I saw my 
benefactor, Rodney Gauntlett, standing 
there, and bending over me with a strange 
pitying look in his face. 

“ You here, sir?” I cried, turning round 
—— knew not why. 

ere was no answer. 

I half rose. 

As I did so, the form receded from me. It 
went slowly, with the shuflling gait of an 





forward so | enfeebled man. The face was toward me 


| even when there was the width of the room 
Then it turned away. It turn- 
; and I saw 


e movement was so natu- 
| ral, so real, that jt scared away the fears 
| which were beginning to paralyze me. 

‘* Speak to me, sir!” I cried out, stepping 
— as I speke. “Orif you are too 

The finger was raised again; this time as 
if to silence me. Then the face half turned. 
I could catch the expression of the eyes, and 
followed them. They seemed to single out 
& spot—a rose-bud in the flower-pattern of 
the cabinet—and then the pointing finger 
went straight to that spot. 

Unless I dreamed, the bud yielled under 
the pressure of the et 

1 saw it sink and «pring back to its place. 
Then almost instantly, a long narrow panel 
fell out and dropped on the ground. 

** You wish to show me the secret of this?” 
I , looking up from the spot where the 
panel lay. 

To my dismay I addressed vacancy. The 
figure was gone ! 

My alarm was intense. Had I seen a ghost 
of Rodney Gauntlett? My conviction was 
that Thad. Yet the finger had touched the 
spring, the rose-bud had yielded, and there 
was the result before me! Ceuld a spirit 
have done that? If so, for what purpose? 
While, more dead than alive, I asked of my- 
self this second question, my eyes involun- 
tarily turned toward that of the cabi- 
net from which the panel dropped. A 
small aperture had been laid bare; evidently 
a secret recess; and what it contained was 
clearly re to my gaze, 

It was a folded paper. 

Here again was something real and tangi- 
ble. It helped me to fight against the con- 
viction that what I had seen was supernatu- 
ral; though my frame shook with the terror 
of a ghostly visitation. With a tremulous 
hand I snatched at the paper and tore it 
open. Casting my oe hurriedly over it, I 
saw that it was a will—Rodney Gauntlett's 
will, Through a mass of blurred letters, I 

thered that by means of it he revoked all 

‘ormer wills; and then I lighted on these 
words, glowing as they seemed, in letters of 
fire; 

— all my real and personal estate, 
amounting at this preaent writing to three 
millions sterling, to Julia Gauntlett, other- 
wise known and designated by me aa Julia 
Wyvern, my own true and —8 daugh- 
ter——" 

I could read no more. 
before my eyes, 

What! Was I Rodney Gauntlott’s own 
child? Was it a fiction that he had reared 
me out of the love he bore his old friend ? 
What mystery was here? What could have 
prompted so st ¢, 80 cruel a course! 
And now, why did he seek to atone for all 
by securing to me a fortune yast beyond 
computation ? ‘ 

These questions crowded to my lips. The 
awe, the marvel, the mystery of what was 
passing confounded me. My only proof of 
the reality of all was the ernackling of the 
paper I grasped in my hand, That was 
real, that, and the cabinet from which I had 
taken it. Yes; and hark! The great bell 
of St. Paul's was chiming. heal enous. 
that. I stood and counted the quarter- 
chimes; and then the first for the hour- 
One; the second—Two, 


The words swam 





As the last echo died away, I glanced 
again at the will. In the ackof doing so, 
and stooping my head for the purpose, I 
suddenly fell heavily forward with a crash- 
ing sound in my ears, A blow had been 
dealt from behind, by an unseen hand, and 
under the force of it I dropped bleeding and 
senselons, 

More than a week had elapsed before the 
sense of life returned tome. I was in my 
own bed, and Bridget’s kindly face was 
bending over me. Tain racked my brow, 
and I was conscious of having suffered in- 
tensely. It was some time before I was per- 
mitted to ask questions, or to receive infor- 
mation as to what had happened, At length 
bridget gratified my curiosity to an extent. 


She informed me that my patron, Rodney | 


Gauntlett, had died on the night to which I 


| have alluded, at three minutes to two, as 


nearly as Bridget could calculate, she being 
then the only person in the house except 
myself. Her reason for fixing the hour 
was, that at three minutes to two—the time 
at which the house-clock gave ‘‘ warning” — 


jshe being startled by a strange noise, had 


gone into his room only to find him dead in 
his chair, While there, a sound overhead 
apprised her of my fall, and at the same mo- 
ment St. Paul's struck two. Ona rushing 


}upstairs, she had found me on the floor 


On the eighth night of his illness I sat | 


late in my room. I could hear him cough- 
ing below; but Bridget had bronght a mes- 
sage that he was busy over his papers, and 
did not care to be intruded on. Having 
given this message, and assured me he had 
| all he could need forthe night, she had gone 
| to bed. I was wretched, fur I felt certain 
he was very ill and needed advice. Sitting 


| ded myself to go to him, in spite of his mes- 
sage, and entreated him to comply with my 
| wishes in this respect’ But he was not a 
man whose will could be thwarted, or who 
| was open to persuasion. So I tried to be- 
| think me of some friend to whom I might 
appeal—some one who had influence over 
him, One name alone suggested itself—the 
hateful Hugh Dimsdale. At the 
bare sug ,cstion of it I cowered over the 
| grate with ashudder. But it seemed to act 
|as a spell; under its influence thoughts 
crowded upon me, my mind grew morbidly 
active, and soon I was almost lost to con- 
| sciousness in the bewildering perplexities of 
my own reflections. 
For an hour! might have brooded thus. 
When I at length started, as out of a vision, 
I was conscious of a chilliness, an of its 
being very late. I put my hand tomy waist 
| for my watch. It wanted three minutes to 
j}two. Was that right by the clock on the 

mantelpiece ’ I asked myself. Instinctively 
| I looked up. The leaning oval giass reflect- 
ed me as I sat. I saw my own face and 
| figure; and I saw more. There was another 


there over the dying embers, I half persua- | 


where I had fallen, as she supposed, in 
hurrying to the sick man’s aid, and with the 
back of my head bleeding. 

At this stage I interrupted her with two 
questions of the utmost moment tome, Was 
she quite certain that there was no person 
in the house besides ourselves? She was 
quite certain. Did she observe anything 
peculiar about the Japanese cabinet, or see 
any paper on the floor’ No. 

These answers startled me. It was hard 
to believe that I had been dreaming, and 
yet was it not more probable than that all 
of which I seemed to have a remembrance 
should really have happened? The appari- 
tion, the will, the enormous fortune, the 
disclosure of my relationship to Gauntlett, 
the brutal attack by which I was overpower 
ed—who would believe in the reality of these 
things? How could I even believe in them 
myself? It was well-nigh impossible; yet 
it had all been «o real, so terribly real to me, 
that I could not forego belief in it without a 


| struggle. 


However, I kept my own counsel, I «aid 
nothing to Bridget; nothing to the doctor 
when he came. In time I formed this far 
ther resolution—J would say nothing unless 
my impressions received some confirmation 
through subsequent events. One such con 
firmation they did receive- it was a ver 
startling one. When Rodney Gauntlett’s 
will came to be read, it was found that his 
fortune exceeded al) belief. He had been 
money-grubbing and speculating all his life, 
but no one suspected that he had died worth 

|—three millions of money! His will dis- 
| closed that fact for the first time. When I 
| heard the words I fainted. Here waa a cor- 


roboration of what I had discovered in my 
dream, or whatever it was, so strong that it 
utterly overpowered me, Unless I had read 
it in the paper I took from the J 
| cabinet, how could I have thought of that 
sum? Such a thing was beyond coincidence ; 
ahd when I came to myself, I eagerly de- 
manded a sight of the will, It was handed 
to me, and one glance dispelled all my illu- 
sions, It was not written on the paper I 
| had seen, and it contained no mention of my 
relationship to the testator, My name was 
there, but only for an annuity of three hum 
—2* ated yr. bulk of the vast 
lortune was left in rw a very large 
slice falling to the share of the on I de- 
tested and had rejected, Hugh Dimsdale. 


Time passed on. I had quitted the old 
house. All I have related become a 
thing of memory. Bridget was dead. Hugh 
Dimadale had gone I knew not where—to 
the Indies I had heard, but neither knew 
nor cared, I was receiving my annuity, and 
cuioying a simple country life, over which 
the shadows of the past fell lightly. In the 
process of time I had almost persuaded my- 
self out of the reality of what I long held as 
the mystery of my life, 

One winter evening an adventure occurred 
to me, 

I was returning home from a long walk. 
Tired, and anxious to reach my cottage be- 
fore dark, I took a short out through a field 
adjoining a farm, In that fleld were seve- 
ral stacks of hay and corn, and as I passed 
these I saw that a group of persons, evi- 
dently from the farm itself, were bending 
over some object lying on the ground. My 
curiosity was aroused, I quitted the path 
and went towards them. As they moved 
aside on my drawing near, I saw that it was 
a man who was the object of their attention 
8 —_ man in the rags of a beggar. He 
was ill, haggard, starving—yot I could not 
mistake that face. 

“* Hugh Dimadale !" I exclaimed aloud, 

He shuddered as he lay, then looked up 
feebly, shading his eyes with a tremulous 
hand, With that hand he then beckoned me 
to his side, Too weak to speak aloud, it was 
only by drawing my ear towards his mouth 
that he could e me understand what he 
had to say. It took this form: 

“Julia Gauntlett—for that is your true, 
right name—I robbed you of all. I did it, 
Yes, yen: no need to hide it now. I knew 
Gauntlett's last will was hidden in that cabi- 
net—knew it from the first; knew its pur- 
port, and strove to make you mine in conse- 
quence, Had you consented, we should bave 
shared the old man's millions—you and I. 
You rejected me, and I had recourse to other 
means to get the — will destroyed, so 
that I might benefit by a former one under 
which I waa entitled. I was in the house 
when he died, his life shortened by my 
means, I passed from his room to yours, 
when I had made sure of the old will that 
left me so much, I came upon you as you 
read the will you had found—the true will, 
in which he had acknowledged you as his 
child, and left you all, It was I who atruck 
you down and secured that paper, I swear 
to you that this ia the truth,” 

“But tell me,” I cried, ** what do you 
know of my father's motive in disowning 
me—of my mother—" 

** Nothing." . 

* And this other will ?”’ 

** Destroyed. Consumed in the flames, 
The fortune can riever be yours.” 

They were his last words, spoken with his 
stiffening lips-—-and they were true. With- 
out the will, it was impossible for me to 
gain one penny more of my father's princely 
fortune than I now enjoy. The wealth he 
had designed as a recompense for the wrong 
he had done me—Ileaven alone knows why ! 
had flown away into other channel«, and 
could never be recovered, I had held the 
right to it for three minutes only: from the 
moment of hia death—that in which he had 
appeared to me—until the villain'’s hand 
snatched it away. 











The Elephant in Comp. 


Though a heavy, sedate animal, the ele- 
phant is never entirely at rest while awake. 
The ears flap, the tail switches, the legs 
cross or sway to and fro, the jaws are inces 
santly munching and grinding, and the bury 
trunk supplying them with provender, opirt 
ing, picking, twisting and turning in every 
direction, As long as he is awake the ani 
mal seems to be ealing, and after the hardest 
day's toil, I have heard the elephants round 
camp grazing at oll hours of the night, tear- 
ings ) Sa the branches and bamboos with a 
noise that reverberates through the forest. 

When disposed to slumber, which is per- 
haps every second or third night, the ele- 
| phant lies down on its side, with ita logs 
stretched out, breathing heavily and slowly, 

and sometimes snoring like aleyion of alder 
| men, At night they are admirable watchers 
against tigers, announcing the approach of 
| one by a peculiar trumpeting squeak, and a 
singular puffing noise caused by striking the 
end of the trunk filled with air against the 
|ground, The sound is so well understood, 
and so seldom is the elephant mistaken in 
his announcement, that when it is heard the 
| camp is immediately on thealert, Fires are 
replenished and stirred, so that the flames 
may light up the gloomy vista f the foreat, 
and re veal the a! prom h of the common 
enemy. Gunes are held in readiness, and 
most of the encampment, especially the out 
‘liers, keep on the lookout; till the noise of 
the faithful elephants quietly resuming their 
browsing, proclaims that the dreaded brute 
haa skulked away in some other direction 

In these jungle encampments those who 
tleep in the centre are safe enough; but 
those outside are, in epite of large fires, 
often in danger. ‘The elephants are rome 
times too few to surround the sleepers, or 
they ramble away in search of food, #0 as 
to leave, perhaps, one side of the camp quite 
open, On such occasions tigers have been 
known to creep in and earry off a poor slum 
bering creature, before anything could be 
done for his protection, I was awakened 
out of my sleep by a tiger crawling close to 





my bed in one of these encampment, and, 
as there was nothing between me and the 
animal but a sheet h to keep off the 
night air, I lost no tin iviving the alarm 


such a hubbulb, tha heard 
In this instance 
had left ua to 

lla ‘the 
round on 


and raising 
no more of our visitor 
the clephant«, unwatche, 
ourselves, and walked across a n 
Dagying River) to better fee lis 

the oppy ite wick 


tm A new fish hook has been invented in 
Worcester, Mase. The shank, instead of 
ending in the eye, doubles up almost its en 
tire length, so that the new hook looks like 
a hair pin with a barbed hook on one shank. 
This continuation of the shank acts as a 
lever to turn the hook in the mouth of the 
fish and insure a catch. 





lhe likewise beautiful? 


5. 


APPLE BLossoms. 





BY MAY MATHER. 


— — 


I'll ever wear, in my hair, 
Apple blossoms, pink and white, 
Fragrant with the sunny light. 


“And why, and why?” laughing cry. 
** Apple blossoma, pink and whiter 7 
Wither pale ‘twixt morn and night.” 


No, no! ah no! it is not so, 
I heed not what you say, 
My heart is light and gay; 


For yesterday was first of May, 
And high he piled the blossoms bright, 
And soft he called me “ heart's delight.” 


I'll ever wear, in my hair, 
Apple blossoms, pink and white, 
Fragrant with the sunny light. 
— Galary. 


“Choosing a Wife.” 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY WARE. 


The idea of laying down a code of laws 
by which a ‘'m ng man” shall soberly 
and intelligently choose a wife, is supremely 
ridiculous, All the world knows that a mar- 
rying map is as utterly oof exer- 
cising his —— facultics in affairs of 
love, as a squirrel is of surveying a square- 
rod of land, or a stickle-back of steering an 
ocean steamer. 

A ringlet ; a dimple; a white set of teeth ; 
a silky, downward-sw eyelash; a 
peach- cheek; a lithe and willowy 
waist; a glimpse cf a ankle flashing 
from beneath an aislty- the robe; a 
chance touch of tender, taper ; the 
lingering echo of 9 winsome laugh; even a 
sudden jostling inat a pretty falr one in 
a crowd; eithor of these, or any one of num- 
berleas other beautiful is quite 
sufficient to scatter the wita of a 
man and to make him the resistless victim 
blind fortuity. 

It is, indeed, wel) that a man should con- 
sider whether or no he have —* real voca- 
tion for the state.” For myself I have con- 
sidered it much and often, and I cannot rid 
myself of the conviction that I am not a 
marrying man, Many there are, however, 
who are orshould be marrying mon, To such 
let me ray: 

lat. Try to see a woman in her every-day 
life before Kostner awakened in her mind 
any suspicion that you may possibly become 
herlover, If possible, booome a member of 
the family of which she is a member, by 
boarding or otherwise, Note if she rise 
early, also if rhe be idle and slatternly in 
the early morning, or active and tidy, The 
after-dinner drees is no index to the essen- 
tial character of a young lady. 

2d, Bhow yourself to her in your — 
lay attire and your every-day temper. It 
is ashame to conceal these from her sight 
It is dangerous both to yourself and to her 
to pases yourself off for what you are not, 
Let the rough points in your character stand 
out in their natural ruggedness, If it shock 
her to come in contact with them the sooner 
the better. If she turn you off upon the 
discovery of them, so et the more fortu- 
nate for her at least, if not for you, 

So much for the “ marrying men; 
for the ** handsome men and women:" 

‘Only handsome men and women ought 
to marry.” 

Undoubtedly! 

That may be, and marriages not fall off in 
number, For, look you, * what is one man's 
ment is another man's poison.” Was ever a 
man in love with a woman that was not in 
some rense beautiful in bis eyes? And vice 
verea? 

Robin, a Guinea negro, who lived in Rhode 
Islam! in the ** good old colony times,” had 
a wife Candace, a hideously outmouthed, 
outrageourly ugly Africanesa, 

One day while Robin was working on the 
road with a company of white men, Can- 
dace went by. Whereupon old Robin begun 
to deseant upon the theme of which his 
heart was full, telling his highly amused 
audience that his Candace waa the best look 
ing woman he ever saw, and he | ved her, 
oh, more 'n he could ‘spress! 

Miss Squiggs has been my ideal incarnation 
of ugliness ever since I first saw her, Of late 
I ventured to remark to a friend that I was 
sorry for Miss Squiggn because she was so 
plain, ** De you think so 7” was the reply, 
accompanied with a look of utter astonish 
ment, ‘‘ why, /never thought of auch a thing 
Iam sure she in ery good looking.” 

Handsome men and women indeed? I 
know a woman whose form is queenly, whose 
face is benutiful as delicately chiselled 
marble, whore dress is most happily adapt 
ed to adorn do magnificent a person, whose 
mind is cultivated, who withal is not a 
*venius,” yet happily is not **a flat, a sim 
pleton.” [ know a woman whose voice is 
music and whose every movement is grace, 
she ia not * lackadaisical,” she ia not one of 
your ‘delicate die-away women,” she hoa 
no “congenital malformation,” she is net 
even ema; om the contrary she has a most 
charming ‘roundness of contour” and a 
stateliness of etature which is the exact and 
delightful mean between the colossal and 
the petite; yet this beautiful woman makes 
home anything but a paradise; those whom 
she should make the happiest of the happy, 
she rendera most unspe akably wretched. 

Beautiful people indeed! Only such 
should marry! Where is nature's guarantee 
that the children of Veautiful people should 
I have seen Uyli 
news the parent of Beauty; Boorishners the 
brother of ineffable Grace; Shallowness and 
I.liocy the darling first-born of Intellect and 


wie 


” 


now 


we 

Sume author has said **God is creating 
new Ad&ima every day Yeu, and He does 
not employ handsome people alone as His 
instrumentality in bringing these upon the 
stage of life 

Wherefore my plain brothers an | wisters; 
“lift up the hands that hang down and the 
feeble knees,” and be greatly encouraged and 
fo your ways rej acing snl when your time 
comes to marry, marry, and bravely do your 
part in providing for the carry.ng on of the 
world in 1900 

If you have good sense, an amiable dispo 
nition, if you are honest and humane, and 
capable and intellyrent, never fear but you 
are or will be handsome in the eyes of some 
body. 

(#7 A photographer in Gloucester, Maas., 
was astonished by a young woman who came 
to ask, meekly and innocently: ‘ How long 
does it take to get a photograph after you 


leave your measure ?" 
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awkw homebred you t of nine- 
teen, with « round, youthful face, whisker- 
lease cheeks, and nervous tom ent. On 


borne was a cool, polished man of the world, 
eight yoars my senior, pale, with regular 
features, thin, sarcastic Pie. cold gray ores, 
and fair, colorless hair, How | envied him 
his taste in dress, his composed, quiet man- 
ner, his skill at billiards, and his success 
with women! But with all my edmiretion 
and intimacy, I rather disliked man than | 


otherwise, | felt dim, disagreeable con. 
sciousness that | served princi asa butt 
and sport to my dear friend, and knew that 


and generally spoke of me as 


“a mannerless cub, who wanted « 

deuced deal of ching into shape.” 
The man who —— with him 
mean- 


was aleo my senior, He hada 
ingless face, long red whiskers, « falsetto 


laugh, and the rare faculty of 
pony be | oy . His name was Ander- 
non, he od the concertina. I never 
knew what was, or where he lived, but 


remember, the first time we met, his re- 
questing of me, with a pleasant laugh, the 
temporary lean of half a suvereign. y fu.) 
ture experience of the gentleman proved 
him to be capable of re ng the request 
any number of times without being struck | 
with the monotony of a proceeding he never 
attempted to vary by any allusion to repay- 
ment. He was devoted to his rich friend 
Osborne, who found in him @ willing and 
useful toady. 

** Like a smoke, Master Charlie " said On- 
borne, offering me a large, highly-flavored 
cigar from his case. 1 received and smelt 
the priceless weed with the rapturous air of 
a connoisseur. (How faint and sick those 
strong ci used to make me!) Having 
lighted it, I began the perusal of a ‘* Mill’ 
in ** Bell's Life,” and soon was as intensely 
miserable as my worst enemy could have de 
sired, Mill and smoke becoming at last too 
strong for me, I closed my eyes and listened 
vacantly to my friends’ conversation 

* But we had better settle now,” Osborne 
was saying, ‘‘ what time we are to go to that 
place to-night." Here there was a pause, | 
during which they each beat a tattoo on the 
carpet and stared at each other. Onborne 
at length rose, and bending over his friend, 
whispered some suggestions which f 
to be fraught with much interest. — 
they were, they were conlially agreed to, | 

carried amid much laughter from An- 
derson, who put on the falsetto stop, and 
beat Osborne follow in the high notes. Their 
enjoyment of the aubject before them made 
them talk louder and with more animation, 
and thus, without wishing to divine the eub- 
ject of their mirth, the following broken 
rentenoes fell upon my ear, as 1 half-dozed 


in my chair 

Andereon.-—** But will se appear on the 
soone at all)" 

Osborne —'*Good heavens, man! no chance 
of it But don't mention ber, for I can't 


stand it. I only promised to go there once 
a-year, and choose this affair for my annual 
Visit, because I have a coward's shrinking 
from speaking to or even sceing—" here his 
voloe trembled and dropped to a whisper too 
low for me to hear 

Anderson. —“ All right, my boy—we can 
then have our little joke without fear of any 
mischance; it'll be capital fun—he's an 
awful fool, and, spite of hie young airs, is! 
frightened at his own shadow." 

*Deuced funny,” thought I to myself, 
** particularly if /'m their awful fool, which 
I rather think | am," and then I fell to won- 
dering, gloomily, if Amandine paste and con 


‘stant care would ever make my hands as 


white and oon as were those of my dear, | 
appreciative friend and model, Breakfast 
pipes, drinks, and pleasant confidences being 
all ended, we rose, stretched, anfl yawned 
Then somewhat to my relief, Osborne told 
me he had an engagement which would oc- 
cupy him all the afternoon, but hoped I 
would dine with him at the club the same 
a afterwards go on with him to a 
very c ing dance a little way out of 
town, where, to use his own worls, ‘1 
should meet a lot of deuoed pretty girls, and 
perhaps pick up an heiress, old feller.” Ha 
ving received my assent to what appeared 
to me a very agreeable arrangement, the 
two burst into a fit of unrestrainable merri- 
ment at the cut of my trowsers and the 
youthful bloom of my complexion; then 
after poking a «mall volume of ‘* Chester 
field's Advice to his Son" into my pocket, 
and paying me a few sarcastic compliments 
on the glossiness of my hatand the growth 
of my whiskers, Osborne slapped me vio- 
lently on the back, and allowed me to de- 
part bruised in mind and body. 

Of course, however, I dined with him at 
his club, and the night being warm, drank 
more champagne than my young head gould 
well stand. A strong cigar, and a stil) 
stronger chasse finikshed me up, and when | 
jumped into my friend's brougham I felt 
most blissfully unconscious and unutterably 
iaie. Half an hour's quick driving brought 
us to our destination, alee detached house 
brilliantly lighted up, standing in what ap- 
cant to be extensive garden and grounds 

he lights and linkmen, the sounds of music, 
the glimpses I caught of seraphic beings 
floating airily in clouds of pink and blue 
vapor, partly sobered me, and caused me on 
entering the hall to rush anxiously to a mir- 
ror that adorned one side of it, in which to 
ascertain the state of my hair, and that of 
my appearance generally Having finished 
my survey I turned round and found to my 
dismay my companions had deserted 
me, and left me to introduce myself as I 
best could. This to a shy, nervous fellow 


the opposite side was » 
the most radiant, lovely being it bad ever 
been my to behold. Her face was 
flushed, a manner slightly hurried, as 
if she had been making a hasty toilette. As 
she me one of the gloves she was 
drawing on fell to the ground. In a mo- 
ment, startled out of all my awkward shy- 
news, I had the 

resenting it to ite charming owner, with a 
toe and pointed glance of admiration that 
would have done credit to a man a4 bonnes 
fortunes, Her pleasant smile, the sweet 
voice in which she thanked me for my ci- 
vility, aided doubtless by the amount of 
champagne I bad #0 lately taken, so affected 
me that I forgot my friends, my unknown 
hostess, and myself, and begged for the 
honor of her hand for the next dance. Her 

acquiescence increased my boldness, 
—J ving one thought to the au- 
dacity of my behavior, but with a vague sus- 
—y that if I entered the ball-room Os- 
1» would man in some unpleasant 
fashion to nip my flirtation in the bud, I 
turned to the French window opening to the 
om, and offering my arm to the you 

y, —— how much pleasanter woul 
be a t stroll in that lovely moonlight, 
than heat and crush of the crowded ball- 
room, To this she at first demurred, but as 
I stood firm, she gave way, and with an 
adorable little shrug of her ivory shoulders, 
and a deprecatory side-glance at me, she 
put her arm in mine, wondered faintly what 
people would think of her non-appearance, 
and allowed me to lead her from the close, 
oppressive atmosphere of the house to the 
fresh scent-laden breezes of an English gar- 
den in July. 

By Jeve! how triumphant I felt! I—the 
shy, mannerless boy—the butt of that wretch 
Osborne! I, who was supposed not to be 
able to say Bo to a goose, much less to a 
ary woman! Here I was with the love- 
jest girl I had ever met on my arm, pressing 
her hand, gazing into her eyes, murmuring 
soft speeches in her ear, and meeting with 
no repulse, On the contrary, there was 
actual encouragement in the bright flush 
which came and went on her young cheek, 
in the downcast lashes, the pleading looks 
of her violet eyes, in the unresisting passive- 
ness of the soft small hand I held in mine. 
We instinctively chose those paths which 
were least overlooked by the reception rooma. 
This was not so casy a matter, The gar- 
dena, though prettily laid out in amooth- 
shaven lawn and brilliant flower-bed, had a 
tasteless absence of shadeabout them. Each 
path and walk were #0 open to inspection, 
and the bright July moon, though so fair 
and beautiful, seemed that night to be too 
vivid in ita beamse—exceeding ita duty in 
fact, and so becoming rather unpleasant than 
otherwise, This idea appeared to strike my 
fair companion equally with myself, for, 
with a gentle —— of my arm, she drew 
me into a side path away from the house, 
which I had imagined in my own mind to bea 
No Thoroughfare, it being ended by a high 
iron gate. Of this, however, she seemed to 
know the secret, for she quickly opened it, 
and stood leaning against it, waiting for me 
to pass through. What a picture she made 
standing there! the light breeze stirring her 
— Any and the pale moonbeams shed- 
ding an unearthly radiance over her finely- 
chiselled features, her lithe, graceful figure, 
and the soft crape and water-lilies of her 
dress. My young pulses beat fast as I gazed, 
and only a dim feeling of respect for her 
trust and loneliness prevented me from 
kissing her outright. The young lady's vi 
vacity seemed to increase as we left garden, 
music, lights, and supervision behind us, 
There was a wild s#parkle in her eye, and a 
kind of flerce energy in her manner aa she 
suddenly faced me, and said, ‘* Now, sir, you 
will be please: to tell me who you are, where 
you come from, and why you came here ’" 
Taking her hand in mine, and murmuring, 
*T am your devoted slave, and I came all 
the way from Tall Mall only to see you,” I 
followed her into the fruit garden, the iron 
gate closing slowly behind with a dull, cruel 
sound 

** Now for the gooseberrics,” aaid the lady. 
**] know the finest bushes, and if you are 
really my devoted slave you will not mind 
picking me some; but, for heaven's sake,’ 
ahe added, with a sudden shiver, *‘ take care 
and do not prick yourself!" 

Now I cannot say | have ever felt well 
disposed towards the gooseberry. 1 consider 
it a vulgar fruit, and none of my associations 
connected with it are of a pleasurable de- 
seription, From my earliest infancy | was 
told that my grandfather had played * old 
gooseberry” with the family estates; an in- 
teresting hovden of thirteen more than once 
informed me that my eyes closely resembled 
that fruit when boiled; and I have never 
met my friend in society, saili 
colors in a thin disguise of tin-foil, wire, ef- 
fervescence, and ice, that I have not said to 
myself, in the words of Mr. Wittitterley to 
his wife when she was enjoying the too- 
exhausting society of the nobility—‘ You 
will suffer for this to-morrow.” Therefore 
do I loathe the gooseberry, even when 
plucked and prepared on the dining-room 
table; but, oh dear! to pick them yourself 
by moonlight! To bend your back, soil the 
knees of your trowsers, prick your fingers 
with their venomous thorns, feel their sickly 
contents bursting in the wrong place and 
oozing out over your snowy wristbands! this 
is an amount of downright misery for which 
the fruit itself offers no compensation. But 
for that violet-eyed vision in crape and lilies, 
what would I not have gone through! So, 
drawing off my gloves, and taking a small 
penknife from my pocket, I knelt down by 
the side of the bushes and began picking the 
plump, ripe berries, and giving them to my 
fair enslaver, who ate them with much satis- 
faction. I plucked and cut; she ate, the 
monotony of the proceedings being relieved 
by some delicious pauses, in which our eyes 
and hands would meet, and our hearts thrill 
with mutual sympathy. In my entranced 


ove in my hand, and was) 


under false | 


mouth lose its lovely — 
those fierce, unnatural line⸗ 


feel 
awful tre, 

moonlight by the dark-green apple tree. 
see the froth seething through the 
the wild roll of the fierce eyes, the livid pal- 
lor of the fair cheeks hear her shrill 
scream of triumph as she sees and seizes the 
small knife glittering on the ground, where 
I had dropped it; and with supernatural 
will I lift my feet, which seem rooted to the 
earth, and run-—run for dear life. I hear 
still ringing on my ear that fearful burst of 
unnataral, dreary laughter bubbling from 


light steps of pursuit. I know not which 


gate, and rush in that direction. 


hot breath upon my neck as I turn the cor- 
ner and see the gate at the end of the walk. 
I fly like the wind. Shall I reach the gate 
in time? It may be locked, 1 think. No, 
mercy! itis ajar. I am just through when 
with a savage yell and cat-like spring she is 
on me. I feel her iron grasp upon my throat, 
and my heart stands till with terror, A 
| cloud had obscured the moon, and 
now I felt more than saw the ghostly shim- 
mering of her white dress, the faint, dis- 
torted outlines of her terrible face, and the 
convulsive —— of her frame. I think 
of the knife—nay, foe] its aa ene touch- 
ing, wounding my check. With sudden 
desperate effort I shake off the ysis o 
terror which is freezing my bl to ice, and 
with all the strength I am master of wrench 
myself free from her murderous grasp, 
and, seizing her wrists, fling her violently, 
savagely from me. She falls. It is no time 
for qualms; and I rush on, bleeding and 
breathless, through the gate, up the walk, 
over lawn and flower-bed, st ht to the 

m window of the ball-room. As I reach 
the terrace I hear the gate open and my x 
suer's rapid foot-steps on the gravel path. I 
have only time to wrap my handkerchief 
round my bleeding band and enter the ball- 
room, when she rushes after me with the 
spring of a tiger, shrieking, with foaming 
lipe, the same fearful cry of ‘ Blood! 
Blood |" 

Four of the muscular attendants seize the 
lithe, struggling figure of the poor maniac— 
for maniac she was—and bear her, in spite 
of her terrible shrieks, out of the apart- 
ment. 

**]'ll never come to these asylum balls 
again,” said a nervous, corpulent old gentle- 
man, who had been a near witness of the 
scene, ‘I thought these violent ones were 
never allowed to be present. I shall see 
after my carriage at once. Too bad—too 
bad!" 

I understood it all now. The little prac- 
tical joke, so pleasantly arranged by my 
friends in the morning was to take me un- 
wittingly to this annual insane asylum ball 
that ‘they might extract a little ten out of 
me—amuse themselves, in fact, at my fresh- 
ness an’ innocent mistakes. went up to 
them, and was on the point of seoking an 
explanation of the whole business, when I 
stopped short. For the first time in his life 
Osborne was not up to a taunt or a sneer. 


that of a man shocked to his very marrow ; 


ground. 

The unhappy girl I had so strangely met 
was his sister—the only being he had ever 
really loved. 

I was, as may be imagined, much shaken 
by what I had yone through; and I saw the 
last of my friend Osborne when I left him 
safe at his chambers on that eventful July 
evening L. C. 

The Heeult of an Accident. 

Accident has sometimes proved the step- 
ping-stone to success; and not the least in- 
teresting items in the history of industrial 








small hand rigid with rage as she points to | places give to a wearied body 
the hateful stain? | know not. I know and | worked brain, and « constitution ready to 

— | but a frantic wish to run—to | break by the excessive toils of city life. Go, 
run from the reader, where you can dress in your com- 


I monest clothing ; and you poor over-worked 
¢ lips, | wife don't take that — “ sewing” 


| 


| 


| 


way to turn, when I suddenly think of the | can do; climb mountains, e 
I hear her short, do anything and everything which will 
steps gaining rapidly upon me, I feel ber | entertain, instruct, or gratify yourself, or 


' 








His lips were bloodless, his whole aspect | 


and as I reached him he fell senseless to the 


as well as abstract acientve are those in which | 


|} some incident, trivial in itself, has consti- 
tuted the turning point in the evolution of 
an important principle, As an illustration a 
circumstance is mentioned the direct result 
of which was the invention of the vulcanizing 
process whereby India-rubber is fitted for the 
numberless purposes to which its use is now 
essential. After long years of effort and dis- 
| appointment, Charles Goodyear stood ap- 
parently as far as ever from the attainment 
of his object, until one day, while in carnest 
conversation regarding his proposed inven- 
tion, he emphasised an assertion by flingir 

away at random a piece of rubber combined 
with sulphur that he held in bis hand. The 
fragment falling upon the stove, was sub- 
ertel to a higher heat than that to which 
ve had ever ventured designedly to subject 
the material; and when it was recovered it 
| was found to possess the qualities for which 
| he had sought so long; cold did not soften 
the water-proof and elastic mass. And thus 
| sprang forth the germ of an invention that 
| has built up a new branch of manufacturing 
| industry, given employment to thousands of 
| operatives, and added in myriad forms to 
ghe conveniences of life. 


C3 The English army in Abyssinia was 
greatly aided by an American invention for 
| precu ing water. A London paper says that 

Gen. Sir Robert Napier compelled * a lofty 
African desert to yield water by an American 
device not a twelve month old.” A half- 
dozen mules ‘are drawn up, loaded with 
thin steel tubes. Tap, tap, tap, goes a ham- 
mer, rigged up in five minutes, and in ten 
the curse of Africa has been conquered, as 
if a new Moses had amitten the rock, and 
pure water for an army is spouting among 
the stones.” 

I Ernest Renan has just published a 
volume on the philosophy of politics, which 
is calculated to create in the political world 
as profound sensation as his essays on the 
philosophy of religion created in religious 





| now slightl 


who was against a small fruit-tree to have been ence sich, and lest all by going 
by my side. In so, ® of blood | security; who don't own to having any 
fell from my cut finger on the little white , nor to have had as boarders, for- 
hand held out to seceive my offering. The | merly, the Queen of Sheba, or Cleopatra, or 
moon was more brightly than ever, | Victoria Regina. If you + + Q 
and lit up the w with the clear- | house where they on‘ line,” you 
ness of . The girl cast her eyes to her | may be sure that be their only “line,” 
bend, and nested ee their 2 Oe 
there mellow t. | chapter, and better ‘‘ move” t 
God! What was it? Why did my | bag and baggage, even if it is dark, and 
blood suddenly freeze within me? What | cam out that night in the corner of a fence, 
was this awful terror which was taki pos: | mile off. Why do or payee ones 
seasion of me? Why do her eyes change. panaivel to the robberies and impositions of 
and her on in} Long Branch, Saratoga and Cape May? 


yhy is her What of rest, enjoyable rest, do any of such 


to an over- 


—e you; resolve not to take a single 
stitch during your entire absence; let your 
only ‘‘ sewing apparatus” consist of a ball of 


yarn, a skein of silk, and two needles; leave 


our thimble at home; if you sew on all the 
Coston, and keep the darned, that 
will be quite enough. Sleep from dark until 
sunrise; be out and about on foot or horse, 
in carriage, — See swimming, 


her lips—the sharp, hysterical animal-like | potanizing; or with mer and 
ery of * Blood! Blood!" and then the swift study the rocks and read the histories of the 


localities from ages before the Flood, as you 
lore caves; in 


others, from break until noon, and from 
dinner to sun-down ; so that when you come 
home to dinner, you will be as = >9 
bear, and bacon, cabbage and corn- 

will taste sweet to you; after dinner you go 
again, that when you come home at sun- 
down, you will for the bed, hardly 
taking time to have a cracker and a cu 
of tea, all that you t to have, and 
that night you will sleep like a baby, and 
next morning you will feel hungry enough 
to eat your wife and children, an‘ so happy 
and good natured that life would have new 
charms for you. Rest from care, from busi- 
ness anxiety, from dress, and the needle, 
from the conventionalities of society, these 
are what city people need during summer, 
and they most certainly are not to be had at 
the seaside or the Spa. 

A grand good idea for all concerned, would 
be for the managers of the Pacific Railroad 
to take persons for half fare to the utmost 
limit of their line, beyond even Cheyenne ; 
this would make the road talked about, 
would bring it to the attention of the public, 
who, when they saw the safety and profit- 
ableness of the investment, would want 
more stock than the company want to part 
with, and would give excursionists a more 
correct idea of the vastness of our country 
than they could get by a year's reading. At 
all events, it would be a grand and novel ex- 
cursion; what's the use of h ng always 
around the Falls, and Mammoth Cave, and 
the Bay of Fundy; let us get up some new 
thing under the sun, and by next year we 
may be able to “rail” it to the Yoremite, 
the Sierre Nevada, and the cedars of three 
thousand years ago.—-Jiall’s Journal of 
Health. 


Mew to be a Millionajre. 

As there is no royal road to learning, so 
also is there no short-cut to — af- 
fluence. It is possible, according to sta- 
tistics, for only one thousand men in the 
United States to grasp $1,000,000 a year. 
Or rather, such a grasp is impossible, for it 
would be a grab of all the surplus yearly 
products of the Union, which no conceivable 
thousand men could make successfully. A 
writer in the Galaxy, however, enumerates 
a few of the conditions, positive and nega- 
tive, which may be regarded as indispensable 
to the average achievement of a millionaire's 
position : 

You must be a very able man, as nearly 
all millionaires are. 

You must devote your life to the getting 
and keeping of other men’s earnings. 

You must eat the bread of carefulness, 
and you must rise early and lie down late. 

You must care little or nothing about 
other men's wants or suffering or disappoint- 
ments, 

You must not mind it, that your great 
wealth involves many others’ poverty. 

You must not give away moncy except for 
a natural equivalent. 

You must not go meandering about Na- 





earth, sky and water; for there is no money 
in if, 

You must not distract your thoughts from 
the great purpose of your life with the 
charms of art and literature. 

You must not let philosophy or religion 
engross you during the secular time. 


You must not allow your wife or children 


to occupy much of your valuable time or 
thoughts. 

You must never permit the fascinations 
of friendship to inveigle you into loans, 
however small. 


You must abandon all other ambitions or | 


purposes; and finally— 

You must be prepared to sacrifice ease 
and all fanciful notions you may have about 
tastes and luxuries, and enjoyments, during 
most, if not all, of your natural life. 





C#™ A Quakeress at Bloomington, Indiana, 
jealous of her husband, watched his move- 
ments, and one morning actually discovered 
the truant kissing the servant girl. Broad- 
brim was not long in discovering the face of 
his wife, as she peeped through the half- 


opened door, and rising with all the coolness | 


¢,° = Se addressed her: 
** Betsey, thee tter quit ing, or 
thee will cause a — in the fi * 

A There is a story of a man who bought 
a lot of b in Ilinois and drove them 
slowly to Chicago. He was compelled to sell 
at a loss of four hundred dollars. Return- 
~ By! he was asked by his neighbors 
w were the profits of the operation. 
“Well,” said he, “I reckon I didn’t make 
much money out of the trip, dut J had the 
company of the hogs down.” 


C@™ Mr. Colfax is described as rather 
under the medium height, with a form firmly | 
y moulded. His hair is brown, | 


and com 
sprinkled wi ; eyes blue; 
forehead high and hing He Den 

great vitality, and can endure an extraordi- 
nary amount of labor with but little fatigue. 
This coupled with his temperance habits, 
has caused him to wear hia 80 well that 
but few persons would place even at 40. 














amily.” | 





nacle, at Salt Lake City, on April 8, 1868. 
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give each of the young men in Israel 
arrived at an age to marry a mis- 
— ond. qu messio’ © 8 
, fence a city lot, yet agus 
and make a home, expe- 
not forget to plant s proper pro- 
teeen, And! cag to yen, 

you do not know how to milk a 
can soon learn. If you do not know 
‘eed the chickens, get them and learn 
and if your h takes to live 
, make t negt and 


RRit- 
iat 


ie 
i 


if 
3 


- 


: 
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Ask Pn husbands to furnish you some 
or hats and bonnets, and when you 
oe it put more than three straws over your 


baked potatoes, and also buttermilk if they 
like it, and a little fruit, and I would have 
no objections to their wey by little rice. 

You ought to enter into cultivation of 
silk. We can make ourselves independently 
rich at this business alone, if it is properly 

ursued, There ought to be a plot of land 
fn each ward devoted to the cultivation of 
silk, and a cocoonery built in the centre of 
it. If the worms are well taken care of, the 
season of feeding only lasts from thirty-five 
to forty days. If cannot succeed in 
getting the sisters with their children to at- 
tend to this business, I shall be under the 
necessity of sending to China for Chinamen 
to come here and raise silk for us, which I 
do not wish to do. 

Go and raise silk, You can do it, and those 
who cannot set themselves to work we will 
set them bead py | straw and ma- 
king straw hate straw bonnets; we will 
set others to work gathering willows, and 
others —s baskets; we will set others 
to gathering flags and rushes and to making 
mats, and bottoming chairs and making car- 

ts 


Instead of hun gold let every man go 

to work at raising wheat, oats, barley, corn, 
and vegetables, and fruit in abundance, that 
there may be plenty in the land. Raise 
sheep, produce the finest quality of wool in 
large quantities. By the migratory system 
of feeding sheep in this country they will 
be healthy and produce large clips of wool. 
I hope, by the Gessien of the Lord, to de- 
monstrate this the present season. Real 
capital consists in knowledge and physical 
strength. 
I wish the sisters to lead out in the 
fashions, It is very little difference what 
fashjon you produce. I would just as soon 
see you wear hats with wide brims as not, if 
you have that fashion that will give com- 
fort and convenience, and produce health 
and longevity. Tell your husbands to get 
you a heifer calf or two and some chickens 
and you will feed them, and take care of 
them, instead of feeding pigs, and if your 
husbands have springs on their land, get 
them to clean them out and dam them up a 
little, and introduce the spawn of the best 
fish we have in these mountains. We can 
raise fish here, and the cost will be one- 
fourth less per pound than other meats. 

This is for you young women whb want 
to get husbands. Tell the young men that 
o- will sustain yourselves, and teach them 

ow to sustain themselves if they do not 
know how, if they will only come and marry 
gee Now, girls, court up the boys; it is 
eap year. Give them to understand in 
some way that it is all right—you are ready 
and you want to help them to make a ood 
home, to form a nucleus around which to 
gather the blessings and comforts of life—a 
place to rally to. Tell the boys what to de; 
and you, sisters of experience, ye mothers 
in Israel, go and get up your societies, and 
| teach these girls what to do, and how to get 
| the boys to come and marry them. 

The * and lazy habits which our 
| boys are falling into are a disgrace, to say 
| nothing about the sin of such conduct, They 
| produce nothing, and consider themselves 
| unable to take care of a family, and they 
| will not marry. This conduct of theirs 
leaves our young women without partners; 
| they want somebody to look to, and some- 
thing that they can do to advantage and 
bless themselves, and have a home to go to. 





ture, nor spend your time enjoying air, | Young men, fit you up a little log-cabin, if 


| it is not more than ten feet square, and then 
— you a bird to put in your little cage. 

You will then have something to encourage 

you to labor and gather around you the com- 
| forts of life, and a place to gather them to. 
| We shall in the future have flax machines 

here to make the finest of linen, and we can 
make the cotton and silk in abundance. I 
| would urge the brethren of the Southern 
| country to plant cotton sufficient to supply 
| the wants of the factories that are now in 
the country, and let us continue our labors 
until we can manufacture everything we 
want. We are in the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, and if we do these things, and delight 
in doing right, our feet will be made fast 
and immovable like the bases of these ever- 
lasting iuiils, 





* Patent Egg-Tester. 

An ogg-tester has recently been patented 
in England. It consists of a cubical box, 
with central funnel-sha openings in two 
contiguous sides, cppent which a mirror is 

| placed at an angle of forty-five degrees. On 
looking into the box through either hole the 
| image of the other hole, reflected by the 
mirror, appears directly opposite. To test 
eggs the box is placed with one of the holes 


yppermost, in which the is placed. The 
| light, then transmitted ugh the egg, 
forms a sharply defined disc. If the egg be 


fresh, the illuminated circle will be clear, if 

stale, the disk will be cloudy, and if bad, the 
| image will be dark and unsightly. The ap- 
paratus, it is stated, be used by daylight 
or candlelight. The hght reflected by the 
mirror to the eye passes entirely through 
the substance of the egg, and consequently 
every change from perfect translucency to 
thorough opacity can be observed. 





tw A Western widow, handsome and 
learned, manages a farm, and she 
| raised last year 1,000 els of wheat, 1,200 
| of corn; has a large stock of hogs, sends 
| fat cattle to the New York market, has 


| abundance of flowers, apples, pears, straw-* 


| berries, and currants, keeps up with cur- 
| rent literature—does not want to marry. 





























































lark,” and was ‘ nabbed” by the “ watch.” 
brought before Scuire 
the offence rather 
him. As 
office, the 
squire, it a good time to read him 
a little admonition, threw himself 
back in his , and addressed Forrest in 
true theatrical style, quoting the following 
passage from Othello :— 
‘* Why unlace your reputation thus, 
And spend your rich opinion for the name 
ofa 
Night brawler ? 
Give me answer to it!" 

The effect was quite electric, and ‘‘ Ned” 
made a hasty exit, not a little abashed, as 
well as a good deal astonished at the apti- 
tude of the quotation.—Albany Express. 


From the Saturday Courier, N. Y. City. 
No Mippiemen.—The Great American 





Tea Com are im their teas direct, 
thus en them to supply their customers 
at retail p lesa than other wholesale 


dealers can afford to sell. The cargoes by 
the Golden State from Japan, and George 
Shotton from China—recent importations 
by this house—we know by personal trial, 
are of first quality. Those who delight in 
a good cup of tea, and of course all our lady 
readers do, should make their purchases at 
any one of the company's salesrooms. 


ce” Douries.—It matters acting what 
the particular duties are to which the indi- 
vidual is called—how minute or obscure in 
their outward form. Greatness in God's 
—* lies not in the extent of the sphere 
ch is filled, or of the effect which is pro- 
duced, but al penn! pe teh wo 
in the ‘soul, in with which God's 
will is chosen, with w trial is borne and 
goodness and love pursued.— W. #. Chan- 
ning. 
ta” A curious statement has been made 
by an eminent physician, and plecty «or yet by 





the —* a peep leet 
in public assemblies can be easily 228 
by the pla: of some grand march upon 


the organ, if in a church, or by the orch 

if in « theatre thus the exci 
imagination, and ving the other faculties 
time to collect their — and assert their 
power over the bod 

(3 The following incident, beside the 
merit of truthfulness, possesses a peculiar 
significance at the present time: ‘ Little 
Tommy B lived in Albany. Tommy 
went with his mother to visit an uncle in 
Madison, a minister. At the minister's 
house, twice a day, all bowed in family de- 
votion, while at every meal was asked. 
Tommy liked all this, an cal » rayed as de- 
voutly as therest. One day his —* found 
him alone upon his knees. ‘‘ Why, Tommy,” 
said she, *‘what are you doing?” ‘ O 
mamma ?” said the little boy, ‘‘ we must 
pray all we tan while we are in Madison, 
tause, you know, dere’s no Daud (God) in 
Albany.” . 

I An Irish woman, who is always at 
war with her neighbors, and whose troubles 
are never at an end, was complaining to her 
milkman the other morning about every- 
thing rising to such high prices. To show 
her that such was not the case, he said :— 
‘Madam, the price of milk is not rising.” 
“No, bedad,”’s e answered, ‘‘ nor the crame 
nayther.” 

(@™ A lady of Antwerp, in Belgium, was 
recently delivered of four female children 
ata birth. According to the local journals, 
this occurrence created quite a sensation in 
that town, When the christening took place 
the church was crowded with spectators, 
and thousands of persons lined the streets 
along which the cortege of four nurses, with 
their charges, and as many god- -fathers and 
god-mothers, were to pass. After the return 
home of the children, they had to be brought 
out to the balcony of the house to receive an 
ovation from the crowd assembled in the 
street. All the little ones, as well as the 
mother, were doing well. 

(@~ Mark Twain is the last correspon- 
dent who has had a confidential talk with 
the President. Thus he reports it:—‘' How 
is your health, Mr. President’ And he 





said; ‘* It cannot be of any particular con- 
sequence to you, young man, I keep a doc- 
tor.” 


(8 A genius in Detroit is said to be pre- 
paring to *‘ shoot Niagara” in an india-rub- 
ber boat, which he is engaged in construct- 
ing. It is to be air-tight, and provided with 
a seat to which he is to be tied. 

tw” Eighty per cent. of the Atlantic 
cable receipts, come from the American 
side, 

(#” The New York Anti-Gambling So- 
ciety reported forty-three clerks to their em- 
ployers last month as addicted to fighting 
the tiger. 

(WW The New York Mail says the editor 
whose duty it is to read the jokes sent to 
that paper, has contracted a permanently sad 
expression of features. 

t#™ A little flatboat, containing a young | 
man, his wife, a boy and a dog, arrived at 
Baton Rou , La., a few days since, all the 
way from enango, Pa. They were thirteen 
weeks on the way. 





THE MARKETS. 


FLOUR--The market has been dull. About 6000 
bbis sold at ae for 222 9,75 for extra; 
or 


Meni! g10g 8 for Penna, tra uml — 
cope aad uted Bs 
se * m —— ® bbl. Penna Corn Meal 

GRAI and stocks of Wheat con- 
tinne light. * 000 bus of red sold at 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty ceuts a lime for the frst insertion, 
Twenty cents for each additional insertion. 
Ga” Payment is required in advance. 


= - 


WEDDING PRrEesenta—It seems to 
fashion in Engiand for the parents of 
give a party on the evening pre- 
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BROWN, 
CLOTHING, 
bith 
Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OAK HALL 


Nots.—This is the largest Clothing House 
in the city, and so well that it has 
no su in the Uni Reason- 
able First Class Workmanship, — 
Reliability, are the features of the 
Orders by mail have special care. Am of 
sent when desired. ap 25-6teow 





ANTED—AGENTS— 975 to $200 per month, 


to introduce the 


—— hem, * tack, quit. * 


most superior man * $18. 
warranted for five We ‘will ide tor 
Pally warran that will sew ary: M mete 
or more clastic seam than cure, It'mdues the "Hi —e 


Lock Stitch.” stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth cannot be pulled without tearing it. 
We pay agents from to per th ex- 
penscs, or a com which twice that 

mount can be m Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURG, PA., or BOSTON, MAS 

CAUT —Do pet imposed nu by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, 


ander the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only 
— and really practical cheap machine manu · 
actured. jot-at 





SCHOMACKER & COS CE- 
LEBRATED PHILADELPHIA PIANOS 

are universally acknowl the beet —— 
and are —— the load all over the land. The 
more highly {mproved and poesess a greater vo bene 
and sweetness of tone than y other Piano made. 
These instruments for the past thirty years have held 
their high te, | and have been awarded the 
highest ame at all Ge 555 EXHIBL- 
TIONS wid | in the cou conn, te ding the PRIZE 

MEDAL at the WORLD'S REAT E EXHIBITION. 
Our extensive facilities for manufacturing enables 
us to offer more liberal terms than any other firet- 
clase Piano can be sold for in this city, as the pur- 
chaser obtains the instrument direct from us (the 
manufactarers) and saves the profite made by the 
agent, who urually claime mere than the maker, and, 
besides, has our responsibility. Our establishment 
is one of Philadelphia's at institutions, and we 
challenge the world on Pianos. If any of our citi- 
zens suppose that Pianos made in other cities are 
superior to our own, they may have an opportunity 
of testing them with any maker's lianos they may 
choore to name. 

We reepectfally invite our friends and the public 

enerally to call at our pew and beautitul wareroome, 

ot CHESTNUT Strect, where they can ex 
amine these highly-improved and finished inetro- 
ments, Our Piano Warerooms are the finest in the 
United States—a richly carpeted Parlor Saloon ad- 
—S— where an opportunity can be had te test the 
tone, [ike in the parlor of yourhouse, We now have 
on exhibition the magnificent carved Piano made for 
one of our distingaished statesmen, and which is 
the moet elegantly finished iastrument in the world; 
also, a Boudoir Piano, finished in gold and ebony, 
and several full Grande, like thore fariehed to the 
President of the United States, and Governor Geary, 
of our own State. A visit to our salesroume will be 
of interest to those who may favor ua with a call. 

— mw} PIANO-FORTE MFG. CO. 
1103 CHESTNUT St, Philadelphia. 
my20. . 


.. ae ' -. ad — wD ‘ 
‘CURLS! CURLS! CURLS! 

A sample of Prof. Batler’s Magnetic CURLIQUE 
sent toany address free. Beautitul, juxcriant, flow- 
ing curls produced on the first application without 
injury to the Hair. This is the only reliable and 
harmless Hair Curler. 
tations. 


All others are worthless imi- 
Addrees for sample 
JAMES 8. BUTLER, 
No. 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 


— 
Eclectic Medical College of Penna. 


W inter Session commences October 4, 1848. Thirty 
students * tor $20. No — references. 


For particulars, add 
JOSEPH SITES, M. D., 
514 Pine & 
je6-128 Philadelphia. 





pee Anse ACADEMY OF FINE 

RTS, Chestnat St. above Tenth. The 4th 
—— Exhibition of ¢ Paintings, Statuary and Archi- 
ase, 5 poe Open Gat y from 9A. M.. UTP. M., 

on from 8 till in he — Admittance 2% 
cits, Season tickets 50 cents mys5t 
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$215 (00 bus Western mixed 


—* at fy 15@.1.90, and 19,000 +t ¢ prey at 


Seats Oats—About 4, =< 


for —J 90@ Mic for Pen hey $1Gi,% 
cholce light. 
Roe ROVISIONS. The market continues quict Sales 


the latter rate for 
Of Mess Pork at and at 9%. City 
— More —————⏑⏑ Beet 
0 F bbl. Bacon—Saies 


eee. 9 cate Beles of pickled 
ish and ey mh lag Lard—pnales 
and tee st 194 @ 0c BB: and | kegs at 20 
aac we Butter. 

cna ey 


%2c, and roll ing a tog he W 


Cheese ‘s COTTON Market dul am 


lotm at S0@S}¢ WB for ‘Cplande. and 


gl yep for New et continics dul We qpote Lo- 


) 2h -. Mountain boat at $2, 8, 40; 
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THEALLOIDE WATCH. 


An tis wertcc Im every town and neighbor- 
hood. 8 the lL uited States, to sell our improved 
FRENCH ALLOIDE GOLD WATCH. rare 
chance to make money. For our epiendid induce- 
ments and a sample Watch, address 

BRADFORD, VAN DELF & CO., 


je6-2t No. 52 Broad St., New York. 


I ABDIES AND GENTLEMEN _EMPLOY- 
4 ED. Picture busi — No risk. 
n Pictures Catal 








og sent for | 
t ae many 9) centr. Res N LANG, 
—— &., New York City myn 


30. 000 FOR A FORTUNE.—Every Young 
Lady or Gentleman who has * 
accumulate wealth, can have 23 pages of 
Gestrable Mor yy = terms —A~ te by 
a he OOD & CO., N 
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(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


MAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOKS 
or TUR 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


94,000 HALVY CHESTS by ship Golden State, 
18,000 HALF CHESTS by ship George Shotton. 
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Coffees Roasted and Ground 4. 
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—— — ND COFFEE best 
MAT SEN v NROASTED COFFEE —2e.,00., S80., 


tt 4 2 from Se, to d per ib. by purcha- 


sing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Nos. 3] and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post office Box, 5643 New York City. 


Wew the 
frotion. | Cee 
od at expense within days, 


hrowgh our system of supplying Ginte whreaghout 
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| to give entire eatis- 
oan be reture- 
ve the money 


t our waned 
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up om, with the ox 


= their Ne distri —5 ra 
ordre: an Club ei 
ordered oan cay 
Hagen eps — 


the LATS 573* 
“is ri ® will send & com (rur taare 
weil beas liberal as we vet a We sen 
plimeatary package for Clabes of jess than 





A 25*2 2* and towns where 2722 
— clubbing together, can redycet t ee 
Cotlees about ene-third ( 2* the 
preae caargesh & ”y sending directly to “ The Great 
om pany. 
ATEWANE of all concerns that advertise themeelves 
branches our en copy our name 
either wholly or in Wows and ‘ 
We pave ae anohe * do not, in any “ones, autho- 
“POmT-OP RICE. orders and draft rah te 
⸗ 0 ry ° 
the order of ths Oreat american Tea Ce — 
letters and orders to (as below, no more, = 28 


tate 





| GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP'Y, | 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Post Mics e Box, 6643 New v ork Cc rity. ! 


di best and most reliable LIPK 
Ut GRANT, b 
Now ready. In one handsome Vol, 
$250. Also just insued THK 
NATIONAL HAND-BOOK of Facts 
and Figures from the foundation of 
the Government to the present time, 
408 pages $1.40. Bent Powt paid, 
FE. Bb. TREAT & ©O., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, N.Y, 


» ey WANTED—VOR THE 


Hon, J, T. Headley, 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF GRANT, 


BY A MEMBER OF HIS STAFF. 


This is the only Foll, Authentic and OFFICIAL 
History of the Life and Public Services of the Gnaat 
Curervarx, and the only ope that i* endorsed a all 
his Leading Generale. Send for Specimen P and 
Cirenlars, with terms. Address NATIONAL Pe “4 
LISHING CO., 26 South Tth St., Philadelphi 

CAUTION. —The country'l* being flood vith 
20 called Lives of Guant, written by Civilians and 
Politicians, who never raw a battle. See that the 
book you bay is endorred by all the Leading Generals, 

apis-3m 





WANTED! AGENTS! 
To scll JOUN 8. C. ABBOTT'S 
LIFE OF GENEMBAL GRANT. 
This work contain a fine steel engraving of the 
Father and Mother of the General, and !* otherwise 
very handsomely illustrated. The best selling work 


in the market; price sulted to the times, B. B. KUS- 
— a 9 


SELL, Publisher, 34 Cornhill, Boston. 


Presidential Campaign, 1868! 


GRANT & COLFAX IN THE PIELD! 


Samples of twelve different styles of elegant Grant 
Campaign Pins and Medals sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $2. Agents are wanted everywhere to eell 
all kinds of Campaign Goods. 


Address B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Headquarters for Campalgn Gooda, 
my20-4t 948 Spring St., New York. 








PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS | 
AND MELODEONS. 
‘housand are now Yyeuse 


Fort, 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 


)e6-6m 








neneye> BARTLETT SEWING 
MEAC MEN ES, manufactured by GOODSPEED 
& WYMAN, Winchendon, Mare. Agents wanted. 
Enclose stamp and address * above. N. B.—Par- 
Ucular attentfon given to machines for shipping. 
my 34 


AGENTS WANTED. 


YEOPLE in want of, and nt» who are selling 
all kinds of Sewing — are re- 
—P to address me ( re jfor greatly re- 
-s and terms EARDSONS, 
x — 222 Mase 





“atl 


Supanan's 


ik 


aby hie method, St 
Pereoual attention, the rather than 
of two postage stamps. 
ee — 








NOTIFIED. 
— Artistic Surgeon, notifies 
whe Se SE teres Cees — a 


are the established, secare. and comfortahie radical 
all ite varied coos oak ant im persons of every age, — regard te the te 


—— ——— 
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THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Offers onsaTER ADVANTAGES to Policy-bolders than 
any company in this country. 


Incomromatap A. D. 1851. 
T. F. PLUNKETT, President. 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Secretary. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Asst. Sec'y. 


€1,000,000 


Cuanran Paarerv a. 


Asects 
Ammpual Imcome . + + «¢ 
Bividents pold caneally, on the Contribation Pan, 
cent. 


ve expecaned Is 


bar arte 
bat 1 le conti 
w of April, 1661, 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 


continue the policy in 
force eight years and ix days. 

Five annual payments will continae the policy in 
— years and -oix days. 

Six annual payments wi — the petty te Saree 


we 
General Agent and Attorney tor Uo 
399 WALNUT St, Philadelphia, 
W. HARRY MILLER, ® al 
U. u Examiner, 
tebey 8155 RUCE St, Philadelphia, Pa 


t@ AGENTS WANTED. 





AQUIDNECK HOUSE, 
NBWPORT, R. 1., Mar 18, 1868, 
ted, repuinied twee, and, new furniture eddy i 
ay A for the searon of | 
for 180 , with sults of from 
two to te 


x rooms 
‘amilies will find the * Aquidnec k" more quiet 
than the larger hotela, with lower prices, and table 

and attendance firet class, 

Also sults of roome in cottages near, with meals 
at the hotel. Address aa above. 
my9-eow tt WILLIAM oon 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS 


the 
vines f TORR, 


POWE ER, 
and it takes 
LESS MONKY 
to buy them than 
any other 
IneTRUMEST 
In the market. 
Creat inducements 
offered te Hun 
day-«chools and 
churches. A libe- 
yal discount made 
toclergymen. Send 
for « cireular and 
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FORCE TY (Beg resBNEH 
y » 


price list. EK. M. BRUCE, 

18 North Seventh Street, 
mar? -tf Philadelpita. 
A com plete collection of the songs of the Amer! 

can colleges, with piano-forte accompaniment, to 
which is added a compendium of college history 
Collected and edited by I. UM. Waite. This volume 
contains the sunge of Lwenty-one culleges, selected 
In reference to quality, permanency and general in 
terest, and Ie the largert collection of etadent song. 
in print. Prices; In cloth, « - matically embosse A, 
92.4. oe gilt edge, $3. Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & ©O., Publishers, 


277 Warhingtoe Street, Boeton. 
CHAKLES H. DITSON & CO 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Hasband’s Calcined Magnesia 


je free from uppleasant tarte, and three times the 
strength of the common Calcined Magnesia 
The N.Y. Worid’s Fair Medal aod four First Pre 
mium Silver Medals have been awarded it, ne being 
the beet In the market. Foreale by the druggirte 
and country rtorekeepers, and by the manafacturer. 
TH 1UMAS J. HUSBAND, I’biiadeiphia, 
maras fm 


BUNIONS, BADNAILS, ete., cured 

by Dr. J. riggs, 2m Bre muiway, cor, 

Fulton. Hriggs’ Curative, a reliable 
sim. 


remedy. Sold everywhere. By mall, ® ¢, and 


Kye HE, NEURAIAIIA 
JMATISM, &e cured by 
GGS' Allewantor a reliw 


ble remedy. MULT We. & §1. Samples free 
by Express Dr J. BILIGGS & Co. 2% iwayN.Y¥ 
jetly 

THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Adress BOWEN, 


—— * 100 times, mailed — sat Tunes 
Bor 240, "Boston, Masa 


del7-f 


D5 PEM DAY.—Aventse wanted, Male and 

) Female, Local and ling. Business new 
2° employment. No , required, Addrese 
REBVES & CO.. TR Nassau 5, New York. jy@ly 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTBED. 


GOOD AGENTS wanted to lntrodace our new STAR 
SnvuTTLe Sewixe Macning—Atitch alide on both 
sides, The only firet clase, low priced machine in 
the market. We WILt consten Macain es & feepon 
sible parties AND EMPLOY ENBROETH AGENTS OM A 
Sacany. Fall particulars and sample work furnished 
on application. Address W. G. WILSON & ©CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass,, or St Louis, Mo. 

my2l-12t 


MEP LOY MENT... $15.0 $90 a day Quaranterd. 
4 Male or female agents wanted in every town 
descriptive circulars a Address JAMES C. KAND 
& CO., Biddeford, apt-tn 








g FALMER 

— ore 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ADOPT TS «THe 3 imvENToR, 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pres* A.Alae Cf 





By LIMBS” have the 
contain the New Rules for 


co aterm fo erent 


cons interested, o moet reopoustaly sotiseed. 
ont ae y a4, 4-4 
tronage of the U. 8. 

Te, avold the imposition of PI PIRATICAL, COPY. 


=~" 
8,400,000 Castemers in Four Years. 


PATRONIZE THE BEST, 


Having 


5 ees take et 2 of any wecucurk te the Dollie 
business, we 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


in instance, and aleo the beef selectiva of Goode 
odered af 





ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


ie ether eqgeeme Bae On show wherever our 
A ved Fey phe ae = and Re- 
u —— agents we in city and 


country. 
THE LADIES 
8 of ne tot nlling aly ind ‘ee Da Inv aRD Vance 


—B panes pe, Corre 
2 aT roles ULV Rh LATED 100D8, WATC 
1604.) A patent fi 


pen fountain 
oShosh aeonribs ng an article to be sold fora —2 
10 ete.; yall” Pree proconts to geet up, (worth 3 


per cont, more than om met ong oar 
aceording to size of club. po oats den a 
on an fall to send for a circular. 

B.—Our sale should wot be classed with New 
York duties a A 4 4 A “Tea Companies,” 
as it is nothing of the sort. 

RAST MAN & KENDALL, 
my23-3m GS Hanover oe Mass. 


GENTS WANTED for the WEARING 
or THE —8 * Sketches of Irish 


Character, The wee Ly —* Ite con- 
tents are deeply Interesting ~ 


be cares 
fully read by every one, The ——— demand 
for thie great work stam pea it the most saccesefyl book 
out. It is decidedly the beek fer the times. 
It fully Ulostrates OFfd Breland, and sbounds in 
Homance, Incident and Wise showing —2 
Patrietiom and Devetieon, the Truth « 
Perver of that warm-hearted people, pone ha 
400 pages, over 100 ilustrations, nd in cloth, 
green at gold. rice $3. Agente wanted every 
where, Exclasive territor ven, Send for cire pe 
andtermse, WILLIAM FLINT, Publisher, No 
south Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. myo tm 


SELLS. 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


*. CHURCH BULLS, 
i, db % Chimes and Hells of all Blaca for 
* Charet os, Factories, Academics, 
Uteamboata, Plaatetivas, Looo- 
motives, 44. 
Made of Puro Bell Metal, 
(Copper end Te) 
"Jouwtinos, tas beer tn Von 
FULLY — — 
Fos CractlLam je mn eee 


ONES &CO., Trev, N. Y 


— oa 


Livia ey Te 
4 WATE CooLise, 
Vimasant! pass ov Maanneia 
tles reder Thie Magnesia le a mild purygative 
and — very acerptable to the stomach for sick 
head-ache, sour or efck stomach, and all febrile 
cases. For eale by FRENCH KICUARDS & CO 
and most droggists. Vrepared by AKTHUK KO. 
GEKS, 103 Spring Mt., New York. my 23m 


FOR SABATOUA 
eramenine AnD 
In 6 a2. bot 


rss 18 NO MUMBUG! fy sending © 
I conta, and stamp, with age, height, color of eyes 
and hair, you will receive, by retarn mail, « correct 
pictare of your 5— husband of wife, with name 
and date of marri Address W. FOX, Pr. oO 
Drawer No. 40, Paltouviile, New York. my? i7t 


ax@ XLN 


A PRESENT OF $25.00 VALUE, 
OF YOUR OWN SELECTION, — FREE OF COST, 
For a few daye services in any town or village. Par- 





Uculars and gift ent free, by addressing, with stamp, 
CLOUDMAN & CO., 
my?-3m Bueston, Mase. 


40 Hanover St, 





8 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTHAITS 
500 of the most celebrated ynages of the ave, 
mailed for 10 cents. Address BLACKIE & (O., 746 
Broadway, New York. myi6 6m 
TP RUE, BUT STRANGE. Any person send. 
I ing us their address, with #0) cents, will receive, 
by mail, the Name and Carte de Visite of their futare 
Wite or Husband. REEVES & CO, 78 Nasean %., 
New York. marts-3m 





S10 A DAY FOR ALL.—Steucil Teel 





Bamples free. Address A. J. FULLAM, 
Springfield, ¥t. myi6-4s 
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of “ The e He liked bis benndy and 
—— 2 cay eno te the * 
indulged as often. Some time ago 
was stricken down with , and drew 
Gen coven ef Maus of his con- 
several of his old cronies called upon 
him for the of him to make 
hie will, They found him in chamber in 
& very feeble condition, and finally broached 


li 


citi 
i 
r 


* and left 
my choat, and it's going to kill 
me. “Twon't do to drink — 
brandy !" 

Jerry White Argufics. 

Je White was a good hamored, jolly- 
go-lucky sort of a fellow, but his ideas about 
matters and things were not very luminous. 
He had a shining idea once in his life, as the 
following ineident will show : — 

A companion had allu:led to the fact that 
agreat fish swallowed Jonah. 

** The whale didn't swallow Jonah,” said 
J ; “Jonah ewallowed the whale.” 

He comrade looked doubtful, as thongh 
the statement was rather tqo much for his 
credulity. 

“Of course he did,” said Jerry, arguing 
the point. “It would be no miracle at al 
for a whale to swallow a man, but it would 
be a big thing for a man to ewallow a 
whale.” 

Jerry was once a member of Mim Titter's 
class in enone, but he completed 
hia Biblical studies at a very early age. 


Keeping a Seeret, 

The disbeliever in woman's ability to keep 
a secfot would have repented his error bad 
he known Lucy l’———, a pretty brunette, 
whom everybody scolded for her odd and 
quizsioal sayings, and everybody loved for 
her frankness, One day sho waa walking 
with a friend, arm in arm, and was teasing 
her friend to tell her something which was 
not proper to be universally circulated. Her 
friend answered her, ‘' Tell you, Lucy? No, 
indeed. 1 shall do no such a thing—you 
never k anything twenty-four hours in 
your life.” She flung her arm around her 
friend's neck in a very convineing manner, 
and exclaimed, “Oh! Mins X———, I ean 
keep a secret, indeed Tean. There was Miss 
A——— told me alx months » that she 
was engaged to be married, 4 A ver told 
any one of it, and I never will.” 


‘ 


Leving the O14 Ping. 

A Georgia friend mentions the fact that 
old Unele Jacob M'Goonison showed a strong 
love for the ‘old flag," in a peculiar way, 
under trying circumstances, When it was 
hauled down amidst the loud hurraha and 
yelle of an excited crowd of secessionists 

ered before the empty barracks, old 
‘nole Jacob claimed it earnestly, his white 
head and bent frame trembling with emotion. 
* Boys, give it tome, I fout under that fing 
at New Orleen, and in Georgy, and ‘way in 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Romantic Dran.—‘'Oh, Frederick! 
country and lixten to the cuckoo’s note?" 


, 


only it always reminds me of hiccups! 





COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS, 
Is it not delightful to wander in the quiet 


Frepenice (who bas no soul for poetry). —-" Oh—ah—yes! I dare say it's all right, 





Mr. Jones was married, He had been 
married a long time, ever since he could re- 
member, almost. The first Mra. Jones was 
& pretty echool-boy love, and died early. Mr. 
Jones was inconsolable for more than six 
months, and then, finding the burden of his 
griefa too heavy to be borne alone, decided 
to share his regrets with a sympathizing 
friend, The connection was a happy one for 
many years, but alas for the mutability of 
earthly pleasure! Mr, Jones was one a 
widower at the of forty, and being ex- 
tremoly lonely, and having the habit of mar- 
rying, he offered his broken life and bereaved 
affections to Miss Patience Norcross, a ma- 
ture young J of thirty. 

We have said that Mr. Jones had a habit 
of being married, and it had so grown upon 
him that, had Providence opened the way, 
he would in all probability have followed up 
a series of bereavementa with a euccession of 
consolations, But in selecting Miss Patieaco 
he had no regard to compatibility of temper. 
He had never thought anything about it, 
His other marriages had been happy acci- 
dents, and, so far as he knew and reflected, 
that was the orderof nature, But Miss Pa- 
tience had a habit, and it was in accordance 
with her name, for it was a failing that 
leaned to virtue'’s side, and beyond it. Bhe 


Mrs. Jones's Trials. 
| 





lived in the remote and in the future. The 
present with her was never anything but a 
make shift, a mere temporary ex sedfent till 
better times, Distance not ae lent en 
chantment to her objects of pursuit, but 
was absolutely the only charm to which she 
was sensitive. She really liked Mr, Jones 
almost up to the hour of his proposal; she 
meekly tolerated him ever after. 

They were boarding for a time, and the 





Flority ‘mong the Keminoles, I love that 
old flag, boys, Give it to me; don't tear it, 
boys; give it to your Uncle Jacob, what's so 
often —8 under it. J°U make my ole wo 
man a most beyuliful dreaming gown!" The 
mixture of pathos and bathos was irresist- 
ible, and Unele Jacob got the starry dress 
pattern 


A Sinecre Confession. 

There dwelt in Maine a goed Methodiat 
brother who was “ bloseed” with a wife of 
fretful disposition, Being at camp-meeting, 
they on one ocension knelt together in the | 
tent prayer-meeting, The husband felt | 
called upon to pray, which he did ina de- 
vout and proper manner He was followed 
hy his wife, who, among other things, said 
"Thou knowest, Lord, that T am somewhat 
fretful and cross at home,’ but before she 
could announce to the Lord another state. | 
ment, the husband exclaimed, *‘ Amen!— | 
truth, Lord, every word of U." It would be 
revealing the secrets of domestic life to dis 
close the manner and epirit in which the 
conversation was resumed and ended at the 
home circle, 


A Goon Rrason.—A New York editor 
tells this story of a wedding in that atate 
“When all was arranged and the minister | 
dalled on any one who objected to the mar 
riage to ‘speak now,’ there came from the 
corner a husky note of protest. Of course | 
all eyes, astonished, turned in that direction, | 
when a lean, hungry-looking man, six feet 
high, emerged from the crowd, holding his 
handkerchief over his face, and blubbering 
‘Why do you object?’ asked the parson 
te ‘case, sir, }-I-want ‘er for myself, 1 
ao 


Hrant Dist ase. —An old gentleman, some 

vee ago, 2 western railroad, had two 

, Sisters, for companions, The r, 

an invalid, soon fell asleep, and the oh pom: 

tleman expressed his regret at seeing so 

charming a young Sy in i heaith. “Ah! 
yes, indeed,” sighed 


© older sister, ‘a dis- | * ca. ae 
ease of the heart.” “ Dear me,” was the an . hy’ Sry * ald Mr. oe —* 
rympathetic “atherage! Osnifi- take * o are in a condition to 


a Lieutenant i 


tw A shical cabman in Mobile, 
thus of the section over which his 
wheels make their tracks: “If you run 
over a y r down here in this here 


* oungete 
ward,” said he, “ the folks don't say nothin’ 


response, 
cation, perhaps m™ © Oh, no, sir—an ossifer, | 


‘ —-Kkase they have got more children than 


wittles for ‘em—but you just run over a 
goat, or & sow, or a pig, and blest if a mob 
ain't arter you in two minits !” 
C#™ Little Frank was taught that every 

. he was 


the wind 


4 
f 


wife said rubmissively to all ber friends 
‘Oh, you, it is very comfortable for the pre- 
went, till we feel able to keep house.” 

Mr. Jones, after the remark had been re- 
iterated for the fiftieth time, asserted that 
he was able to keep house, To prove this, 
he engaged and furnished a tasteful tene- 
ment, and another year saw Miss Patience | 
the patient mistress of her own fireside 

** What a pleasant situation,” said dame | 
Grundy, as she called on a tour of inspec 
tion 

“Why, yes,” returned Mrs, Jones, * it is 
all we can expect ina house we hire, If we 
| were to build we should plan very differently, 
|} of couree; and, then, you know, one could 
| have the heart to make improvements in 
| ahrubbery and fruit trees, Oh, Mrs, Grundy, 
| I hope to live long enough to have a house 
of my own = 

Mr. Jones was well-to-do and good-na- 
tured. Moreover, he was a little obtuse, 
as we have seen, and did not perceive that 
something to put up with is with some of us 
a practical necessity. So he said, very gene- 
roualy — | 

“Mira Jones, in another year you shall | 
have a house of your own.” | 

**T am afraid you could not afford to build | 
such a house as I would like.” 
*Tocan, and I will, You shall make he | 





| 





| plan yourself, or dr.w a new one if you | 


prefer.” 

Mra, Jones sighed, ‘It will take so long 
in building ;” and from that hour every ra 
tional enjoyment was deferred till they 
should get to their new dwelling. There 
were the usual delays and disappointments, 
and Mra, Jones's love of endurance was fully 
gratified; she was regaled with a ‘* Knger- 
ing sweetness long drawn out.” 

At length the house was built and furnish- 
od, the grounds laid out and planted, and the 
wheels of the new establishment fairly in 
motion. Moreover, by rare good luck, there 
was very little to alter or undo; most of the 
arrangements were desirable, and the ex- 

rimenta successful 


“If we ever get settled,” assented Mra. 
Jones, with a sigh. 

Well, years rolled on, and they were set- 
tled. The flowers bloomed, and the fruit 
ripened. The turf thickened into velvet, 
and the trees grew tall and cast a welcome 
shade. Strangers paused to admire the 
premises as they passed, and neighbors paid 
their various tributes of envy and admira- 


tion. —* Jones — his prime ci in 
the back pi and grew to look port an 
contented Not so with Mra. Jones. all 
the encomiums lavished upon her residence 
she replied, submiasively — 

a it’s a pretty place, but we don't 
know whom we built it for. We have no 
children to come after us, and are just put- 
wing up improvements for strangers to pull 

own, 





Was ever & woman so favored with an in- 
| dulgent fortune? Within a year from the 


utterance of this remark, Mrs. Jones was 
the happy—no, the patient mother of a real 
genuine, glorious baby. Mr. Jones, who had 
with difficulty refrained from happiness be- 
fore, was uncontrollably jubilant now, The 
boy was healthy, and handsome, and bright. 
There was no m e about him; he wasa 
fixed fact, a star of the first magnitude, 
He had wants, it is truce, for which the 
fond father was intensely thankful, for to 
—_ and prevent them was his supreme 
elight. 

But the mother? Alas! here wers all of 
a mother's cares, anxieties, and forebodings. 
Till the child was weaned she scarcely left 
the house, or indulged in the simplest lux- 
uries of diet. Then there was the long 
period of teeth-cutting, during which her 
maternal anxieties were never ap > 
Then she lived in fear of the theasles, 
whooping-cough and scarlet fever, till the 
young hero met and conquered them all. 
Ile grew round and rosy, and she thin and 
anxious, but still unalterably patient. At 
school she feared he might study too much 
or too little, and as her fears were pretty 
equally divided between the two perils, it is 
presumed that he avoided both, 

Then she had a general miagiving lest he 
should be spoiled, and from too much pet- 
ting at home become an indolent and useless 
member of society. But, though the reader 
may share her fears in this regard, Master 
Jones falsified them all. Indulgence and op- 
portunity seemed to agree with him. He was 
ambitious and self-reliant, and hot objec- 
tionably wilful. When at last he desired to 
study for a profession, the mother fitted out 
his wardrobe with reluctant care, and the 
first letter she received from college was 
moistened with more than the full propor- 
tion of her maternal tears, 

** Tam glad he is doing well,” she said, in 
reply to a remark from her husband, ** but 
I miss him more than I can tell you. Since 
we have only one, we could but wish he 
could have stayed with us, The seven 
years of his student life are very long to 
wait,” 

** To wait for what ?” inquired Mr, Jones. 

‘** For the good time coming,” replied his 
wite, 

**Why, woman, the good time has come 
long ago. Can't you see it? We've been 


| having it all along.” 


** It may be so with you, Mr. Jones, but I 
have never 
minute in my life,” 

And you will never be, my dear,” re- 
plied Mr, Jones, as he shook the ashes from 
his cigar, ‘It ia positively your strongest 
point, and | have quite an admiration for 
your skill in it. You will find more to sub- 
mit to in any given circumstances than any 
woman I ever knew.” 

Mra. Jones raised’ her eyes to her hus- 
band's face in meek surprise. She forgave 
him, and was silent. 


Swimming. 
We all know that breast swimming is the 


{ style commonly adopted all over the world. 


Iseginners commence on the breast, and in 
aine cases out of ten, they continue to move 
through the water on their breast all through 
their lives. It is in the water what walking 
ix on land. To the beginner it has the ad- 
rantage of being the easiest to learn, and to 
the adept it has the attraction of having 
** last” about it, Long distances are mostly 
performed in this style, as being more steady, 
and consequently less fatiguing; so that 
here the breast frequently conquers its more 
dashing rival, the side, Also, when swim- 


ming for pleasure, rather than for glory, we | call it quarters. 


instinctively take to the breast, The chief 
rules are—|. Spread out your hands (fingers 
closed) widely, so as to describe as large a 
circle as you possibly can. If you watch 
good breast swimmers, you will at first be 
surprised to observe what a broad sweep 
they thus make, 2 The same rule holds 
ool for the feet; you cannot describe too 
a circle ; therefore, send out your legs 
to their utmost length and breadih. 3. 
After you have described this circle, in order 
to bes the stroke, — 8 heels to- 
er ly and vigorously. Remember, 
fis this jerk — —— of the heela 
which sends you forward. “It is in this par- 
ticular that Gurr especially excels, ro that he 
ean propel himself some five or six feet each 
stroke. A long stroke could not be made in 
other way. The secret of the matter is 
this, that after the sharp contact of the 
heels, your body instanmtiy floats along, or 
rather cuts th the water those five feet 
without any other effort on your past. The 
stroke made with the or arms really 
is of small service, except to maintain your 
balance op the water, 








C3 Advice to « man with « pain in his and half a pound 


stomach, is to wears * sash.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Improvement of Seuthern Land. 

The Rural New Yorker has a correspon- 
dent in the Southwest, who says 2 
many sensible things, In speaking of the 


renovation of worn-out cotton lands, by the 
use of wheat and clover he tells the follow- 





large p mules. Then a crop 
of corn. was on the ground to 
hogs, as soon as the corn was hard; then 
re-seeded with wheat, oats, rye and barley 


dollars net to the hand, and he lived better 
than the richest cotton planter in the South, 
and all his provision was raised at home. 
After about six years of such treatment, his 
land produced on an average, eighty bushels 
of corn to the acre. 

This is the only plan to enrich the poor 
lands at the South. It is nonsense to talk 
about stable and cow-pen manure, where 
horses and cattle run out all the year. Sow 
clover, peas or any green crop, and turn | 
under, and keep at it, and the poorest land | 
can be made rich. Get sheep, hogs, horses, | 
cattle; sow grass, plant less cotton, and you | 
will do well enough. 

The editor of the Rural, in making some 
comments upon the above remarks of his 
correspondent, says:—‘'An exhausted to- 
baceo, corn or cotton field, will gain in car- 
bon and mould twice as fast by the rotting 
of a ton of clover in the field where it grew, 
as by the return to the field of all the ma- 
nure made by its consumption.” Now, if 
we add to the ton of clover, the additional 
ton of clover roots and stubble, and the 
amount of work done by these roots in pe- 
netrating and stirring the soil, we shall begin 
to understand the effect of this treatment 
in ameliorating the soil, especially if lime or 
— are freely used at the same time. 

here is an abundance of land at the North 
as well as the South, that may be restored 
to fertility in precisely this way.— New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


Evergreens Ameng Orchard Trees. 


Heretofore, planting eve ens among 
orchards of fruit has been deemed incon- 
gruous, and undeserving the attention of 
planters, or as presenting a careless waste 
of land without system or order in arrange- 
ment, From some observations we have 
made this season, however, and from records 
of several of our correspondents, we predict 
that but a few years will find many orchards 
interspersed irregularly with evergreen trées. 
Closer planting than heretofore recommend- 
ed, we have no doubt will prevail, as our 





jJune 6, 1808, 





Miscellanceus Enigma. 
I am composed of 57 letters. 
My 44, 8, 23, 28, G2, 35, 44, 83, 48, was a 
French 


robber. 

My 48, 35, 47, 8, 45, 9, 51, 47, was a cele- 
brated Russian warrior. 

| My 89, 44, 84, 5, 38, 51, 9, was an Irish pa- 

My 8, 41, 85, 41, 10, 18, 80, 23, was the fa- 
ther-in-law and successor of Mahomet. 

My 50, 6 Se, SS, 08, 8, 64, 18, 59, 6, 6, 0 eate- 


conqueror. 
My 11, 81, 42, 86, 19, is the name of a Scotch 


e 
* 
= 
e 
* 
* 





that decided the 


| My 1, 12, 88, 26, 8, 11, was a mythical hero 
of Highland tradition. 
My whole is a suggestion which it will be 
well to remember. ‘“* NUTMEG.” 
"allaton, Md. 


Double BRebus. 
One of the United States. 
An excrescence. 
A chain of mountains. 
A river in France. 
Arm rock, 
A lake in the United States. 
The initials and finals form the names of 
two lakes in New York. 
W. H. MORROW. 
Irwin Station, Pa, 


Metagram,. 

T am composed of letters four, 
And name a city famed of yore. 
My first remove and make a change, 
Nought can the heart from me estrange. 
Alter the second of my feet, 
You'll find me gothic tones repeat. 
Remove my third another place, 
I bloom in loveliness and grace. 
Now change my fourth and straight away 
I move in rude and boist’rous play. 

Baltimore, Ma. EMILY. 





Problem. 

If from 45 times the square of my . 
you subtract twice its cube, the remainder 
will be 484. How old am I? 

W. H. MORROW. 

Irwin Station, Pa. 

C(@™ An answer is requested. 


Diaphantine Prebiem. 


To find three whole numbers, the square 
of the sum of any two of which being di- 
minished by the square of the other, the re- 
mainder shall be a square number. 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 





fruit growers study the devastating effects 
of too great exposure of the young trees to | 
wind and sun. In most sections this year, | 
while fruit bloomed and set abundantly, 
gradually, little by little, it has dropped, | 
until many a grower who in early summer 
counted on bushels can now count fruit only 
by the dozen. We have watched this falling | 
of the fruit pretty carefully, and while we 
have no donbt that too great an amount of | 
bloom impaired the vitality and was the first | 
cause of failure, yet observation has taught | 
us that trees partially shaded and screened | 
by evergreens, or by close planting with other 

trees, have retained their fruit, asa rule, 

better than those exposed to the full rays of | 
the sun at all points, and the withering | 
blasts of winds, no matter from what quarter, 
Horticulturists at the west have for some 
time advocated hedge screens as a protec- 
tion to their orchards, and we have no desire 
to undervalue them, but would increase and 
extend them, while at the same time we 
would, in planting ani orchard of five hun- 

















| machine, 
| tached to each teat is a tube with a close- 


| 
| or horse-power. 
| 
| 


dred trees, make one-fifth the number ever- 


| greens, Again: believing in closer planting, 


we, a few years since, set out a dwarf pear 


been free from anxiety for a | orchard, four by eight feet, and an apple 
| orchard of standards, twelve feot apart. The 


| pears are, it is true, growing one way pretty 


closely together, yet they are all healthy, 
and this season have retained their fruit 
better than others which are more widely 
separated.— The Horticulturist. 


MILKING Cows By StreamM.—The funniest 
picture we have seen for a long time, out of 
a professedly comic newspaper, is that re- 
presenting the operation of a cow milking 
The cows stand in a row; at- 


fitting mouth, and all these tubes communi- 
cate with pumps, which are driven by steam 
The cows being thus pro- 
perly tapped, the pumps are set to work, 
and the milk drawn from their udders neat- | 
ly, expeditiously, and with comfort to the 
animals, Indeed, the editor says, ‘the 
cows soon learn to come to the machine if 
fed or salted a few times while being 
milked.” 

Live anp Deap Wetour rs Sireer.— | 
The English rule is to weigh sheep when 
fatted, and divide the weight by seven and 
Thus, sheep weighing one 
hundred and forty pounds, woul! give twen- 


| ty pounds a quarter as the dead weight. If | 


the sheep are in good condition, this rule is | 
sufficient for all purposes. Poor sheep will | 
| fall below the mark, and extra fat ones go | 
| over it, } 
} 


| RECEIPTS. | 





CHERRIES Presenven.—Take fine, large 
cherries, not very ripe; take off the stems, 
| and take out the stones; save whatever juice | 
| runs from them; take an equal weight of 
| white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of | 
| water for each pound, set fe over the fire 
| until it is dissolved and boiling hot, then put 
| in the juice and cherries, boil them gently | 
| until clear throughout; take them from the | 
vp with a skimmer, and spread them en > 

at dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until 

it is rich and quite thick; set it to cool and 
| settle; take the fruit into jars and pots, and 
| pour the syrup carefully over; let them re- 
| main open till the next day; then cover as 
| directed. Sweet cherries are improved by 
| the addition of a pint of re! currant-juice, 
of sugar to it, for foar or 
| five pounds of cherrics. 





|; ene 


| doughy, rancid, and spoils entirely. 


| strawberries will be found a 
| ment, 


C#™ An answer is requested. 


Problem. 

How far from the end of a stick of timber 
45 feet long, of equal size from end to end, 
must a lever be placed, so that two men 
—* | carry at the lever and the third at the 

of the stick, and each man carry one- 
third of the weight of said stick ? 
W. T. STONEBRAKER. 

Weat Milton, O. 

C3" An answer is requested. 


Answers to Last, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—“ Life's tide 
flows away, while the boor sits on the margin 
waiting for the ford.” GEOGRAPHICAL 
ENIGMA—* He that would thrive must the 
white sparrow see.” RIDDLE—The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


CuICKENS IN PAstr.—Make a crust as for 
pies, and roll it out in cakes, large enough 
to cover a chicken. The chicken should be 
very nicely picked and washed, and the in- 
side wiped dry; put in each a small lump 
of butter, a little salt, pepper, and parsley ; 
have the pot boiling, close the chickens in 
the dough, pin them up in separate cloths, 
and boil them three-quarters of an hour; 
dish them and pour drawn butter over. 
Pigeous can be cooked in the same manner. 

Swiss Mope or STEWING A LEG OF 


| LAMB.—Take a joint of the above meat, and 


dredge it well with flour. Lay it in a clean 
stewpan, with half a pound of the best fresh 
butter, covering it down close, and let it 
simmer for one whole hour over a very slow 
fire. Then introduce into the pan with the 
meat two large lettuces, cut up fine, with 
two fresh cucumbers, sliced, with the rinds 
left on. Let these simmer for another hour 


| over a similar fire, with pepper, and salt, 


and a little mace. Before taking your joint 
up, place in your stew-pan a scorched onion, 
*eutire,” to impart to it a flavor of that 
vegetable. When done, remove the meat 
into a deep dish pouring the liquor over it. 

Wuat Sroi.s Tue Curgese.—Too much 
rennet makes the cheese smell rank. Too 
much salt makes it hard, tasteless, and liable 
to crack. Too little salt, and it becomes 
If the 
cheese is not c2ped, it should be greased im- 
mediately after coming from the hoop, as 
the air cracks the green curd. 

To Make Strawserry Jam.—Weigh 
them after the stalks have been stripped 
from them, and boil them quickly in @ 
preserving pan for half an hour, stirring 
them during the whole time with a long 
wooden spoen, but Le careful not to bruise 
them. If currants are plentiful, one pound 
of red currant juice to every four pounds of 
improve- 
To every pound of fruit add nine 
ounces of sifted white sugar; mix this well 
with the boiled strawberries and currant 
juice when the pan is off the fire, and then 
boil up the preserve rapidly for about 
twenty minutes, or until a skin appears on 
the surface when it cools. Sti? the preserve 
gently but quickly until it is cooked, and be 
careful to remove all the scum which the su- 
gar throws up. Pour into clean, dry jars, 
and cover the tops with brandied papers. 


I Among the sayings attributed to Ad- 
miral Farragut is one that “ that you can 
no more make a sailor out of a landlubber 


by dressing him up in asea- ry and put- 
ti a commission in his et, than you 
could make a shoemaker of him by filling 


him with sherry cobblers /” 
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Tt was the easiest to tell the truth. 

‘* Because I am interested in you,” I an- 
swered. 

‘* Why ?” The deep eyes seemed to pierce 
me through. 

*T don’t know that I can explain. You 
stand so much alone, you are so different 
from other girls." 

** The difference will not repay your close 
study,” and her scarlet lips with the 


most superb scorn. 

male ho a . Why should I care about 
—* since she evidently desired no one's sym- 
pathy. 

Going to the music-room quite late one 
afternoon I disturbed her reverie. She 
cones confused at first, voy des cold- 

me, Some pped 
the tothe of ber doers I ed up a note 
with a broken seal, but bearing no super- 
scription. I took it to my own apartment, 
and as I laid it on the the seal ht 


“my eye re. “A. O.“ with a quaint de- 
vice that I 


w well, I started in the ut- 
most surprise. 

The rules of correspondence were very 
strict, but I knew the system of smuggling 
letters was brought to a state of hab per. 
fection among school girls. My duty was 
to hand this over to Mrs. Ellingwood, who 
would not scruple to read its contents. I 
had a more than ng interest in it if it 
was as I sus I took the note out of 
its enclosure therefore and glanced at the 
heading—‘‘ My dearest alene” in Ayl- 
mer Ch a light, graceful chirograpby. 
I could not mistake it. 

I had not ht the man a deliberate 
villain before. With a girl of M ene's 
nature the acquaintance could not be one of 
calm friendship, though that would be little 
to his taste. In his search for something 
new and piquant, I could see just how she 
had attracted him. Her spirit and daring; 
her fiery, passionate nature; her st > 
su, ve face had roused him from the 
tame duties of married life. I question if 
fidelity was possible to him. Some fatal 
desire for change swayed him with an irre- 
sistible impulse, 

The next morning I summoned Magdalene 
to my room, as I had resolved upon my 
course, There was an apprehensive look in 
her eyes, and a pervouaness quite unlike her 
usual demeanor. 

** Does this note belong to you ?” I asked. 
“T found it in the music room soon after 
you had left.” 

**It doea.“ I watched the eager working 
of the fingers, but I still retained it in my 
hand. 

“*I thought such things were forbidden 
here,” I resumed carelessly. 

“Then you have read it—you had no 
right!" and her face was dark with intense 
passion. 

** Perhaps you would prefer Mrs. Elling- 
wood's scrutiny ?”’ 

**Oh, you can give it to her,” was the 
scornful reply. ‘‘ I could defy you both if I 
chose.” 

‘* Miss Whitney, I prefer to keep your se- 
cret. To reprimanded can do you no 
possible good; besides, I have a deeper in- 
terest in the affair. Will you tell ne where 
you met Mr. Channing ’” 


, 


She turned pale at the mention of the | 


name. After a long pause she said slowly— 

*1 cannot tell you anything. I would 
rather suffer than break a promise, and 4 
most solemn one binds me.” 

Then she folded her hands and stood 
calmly waiting, her face settling into im- 
passable lines. 

‘Is he your lover ’” 

The only answer was a faint flush. 

** I have not read your letter,” I went on. 


‘I knew the seal, because I had some ac-| on 8 








' 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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Who hath like a Seating ewan? 
Who eyes like an angel divine ? 
Who hath cheeks like the summer dawn? 
Who hath lips whose kisecs are mine ? 

Who braids sunshine into her hair, 


Who hath beauty beyond compare ? 
Gracie, my queen—Gracie, my queen ! 


What is so sweet as Gracie’s smile? 
What is so free from subtle art ? 

What is so far from sin and guile 
As my Gracie's heart ? 

Wee ee Ee Coe aaee, 

utely poin me on my way? 

She is my ~~ LT he 

I am her subject to obey. 


Gracie sits in my temple o’ thought— 
Gracie roams . \ o’ dreams ; 
All the good of my life is wrought 
By the insp that beams 
Oped See pine 
Tapers o ongeee ann tas apes, 
Which I will follow, by God's grace, 
Unto the gates of Paradise. 





Five Brothers’ Five Fixes. 








Jack THe SatLon's Fix, 


Sailor Jack, as his brothers called him 
was in reality a commander in th al 
ag At this moment, he is in comment of 
H. M. 8. — and owing to several circum- 
stances, will, though very y , be proba- 
bly soon made a post-captain. He has the 
Victoria Cross, besides su medals. 
soon as Ned had finished his tale, Jack, 
throwing away the end of his cigar, began. 

“donot much fancy, now that I ams 
smali-great man, and commander in the 
navy, to relate my story of a fix; but as 
Dick has bound us all, honor bright, to tell 
the whole truth, I must even speak out, and 
create a laugh at my own expense, for laugh 
at me I am sure you will. 

** Some ten or twelve years ago, when I 
was very young, and had just been made act- 
ing lieutenant on board H.M.8. Lion, 90 
guns, we were cruizing in the South Pacific, 
and had been compelled, by bad weather, to 
put into the Bay of Isl , on the north- 
east coast of the northern island of New 
Zealand. I was very fond ef botany, and 
had often heard of the richness and beaut 
of the New Zealand ferns, and knew well 
that the neighborhood of the Bay of Islands 
was noted for many rare kinds. As our ship 
was going to — ** and would, in a few 
days’ time, return, and again pass near the 
bay, I asked leave of our captain to remain 
on shore till the Jéon came Pack. The per- 
mission I sought was readily granted, and 
though I was much laughed at by my 
brother-officers for wishing to waste my 
leave in such an outlandish t, I cared lit- 
tle for their ridicule. Nor did I pay as much 
attention as I ought to bave done to the 
kindly warning of my captain about Maoris. 
The it I ‘recollect, as I went over the 
ship's side, was a remark from one of my 
brother-officers to the effect that he would 
bet I brought back with me a brown wife; 
and I remember, as I was rowed to land, 
that I noticed a whaler just entering the 
bay. I little thought how nearly my 
brother-officer’s remark would come true 
nor what a nuisance the whaler would 

rove. 

‘1 landed in due time at Kororarika, and 
after engaging a room at the public, for it 
would be wrong to use the wern inn, I 
started on afern expedition. Here and there 
I wandered, h one gully, dnd then 
through another, at last I found myself 
tiful sandy beach. Being tired 


quaintance with this Mr. Channing, and was | with my walk, 1 sat down to arrange my 
y 


once engaged to him.” 


‘* Then you hate me as a matter of course,” | Boatew 


with a bitter sneer. 


mens in my portfolio, At my feet la 


belonged more or less to the Lion, but 2 


** As little as I care for him. But he has | although be was the common property of al 
o 


no right to ask any woman's love, or to win 
it. He is already married.” 

A most indifferent and incredulous smile 
crossed her face. 


| 
| 


“It is best that you should be convinced,” | 


‘His cousin was my guardian. I 


I said. 
in Baltimore who is dis- 


have a friend liv 

tantly related to hi 

ay | I could procure you positive proofs. 
u 


, and through either | 


t it would be better for you to write to | 


him once again and tell him from whom you 
had the story, and that Miss Adriance is one 
of the teachers in this place. There is the 
letter.” 

She bowed as she took it, and left the 
room witheut another word. 


on board, always made a ut of special! 
attaching himself to me whenever he 
A low grow! from Boatswain caused me to 


turn my head, when I saw a canoe with five | 


Maoris in it pulling towards the beach. 
When they reached land, I was struck with 
the peculiar interest they seemed to take in 
me. 
looked me all over in fact from head to foot, 
and then talked carnestly among them- 
selves; then one of them to me. I 
could make nothing out of their horrible 
lingo save that two words, something like 
Johnson and Boatswain, were constantly re- 
peated, and that the tone of my addressor 


was evidently that of a person asking ques- , 


As | mad; I made up my mind to 


They looked at me most attentively, | 
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going to bear that—I was getting rather 
t my way 

out or die. A loud noise out of doors caused 
me to turn my head towards the window; I 
saw o whaler's boat rapidly approach the 
land. A young man jumped out, and ran 
up to the house where 1 was. Apparently, 
he was of awhaler. He wore a suit 
of pilot-cloth with some brass buttons, and 
on his head a sailor-kind of cap, with some 
brass ornament round it. He was about my 
-— and size; and though, of course, very 
different from me in manners, style, and con- 
versation, he might 2 by some foolish 
rsons, have been said to bo not unlike me. 

e was followed by a large black , some- 
what of Boatswain's breed. He and his dog 
bounced into the room where I was sulkily 
sitting on the floor, with one baby on my 
lap, and another by my side. , 

I hardly know how to describe the scene 
which followed, or the order of events. 
Boatewain and the strange dog were at it at 
once hammer and tongs, fighting, barking, 
howling, gnashing. I cannot repeat the lan- 

of the new-comer; but with an awful 

ee twang, and with horrible oaths and 

odious epithets, he at once began: *‘ Well, 

stranger, I calculate you are a tarnation 

skunk of a Britisher. I'll clear you out in 

a moment, and pay you off for your impu- 
dence! I swear I will!’ 

“The man was in a furious rage. The 

he used, the abuse and impreca- 
tions he hurled at me, were enough to set any 
one’s blood beiling, expecially that of a per- 
son already irritated as | was, and wlio was 
now sworn at, and about to be kicked out 
like a dog, because, forsooth, I was in a 
room into which I had been unintelligibly 
brought against my will. I gave the Yankee 
a sharp answer; he returned a sharper reply, 
and with it a kick and a blow. All this 





P dina 1 or two. 
ment, he and I were ane that too 
most desperately. We lu had no wea- 

but were both in a terrible rage. In 
our fury, we felt no pain. We bit, we kick- 
| ed, we w , and grasped each other's 
throats. If was no fair fist-fight, but more 
like a struggle for life and death. I felt at 
the moment that I would kill him if I could; 
and he, I am sure, had the same feeling. 





ain, a large Newfoundiand dog, who |Our clothes were torn; our faces were | 


| Streaming with blood ; the small bone of my 
left arm 

| the table; half the Yankee’s teeth been 

ee down his throat; the women were 

ow 

a y embrace, were writhing sbout; 

| while my antagonist and I, sometimes one 

of us on the top, and sometimes the other, 
were rolling over and over on the ground. 

It was a scene, | assure you. At length 

a number of men entered. The Yankee and 

I were forcibly separated, the dogs were 


torn asunder. I do not recollect much more; 
I su I fainted. When I came to my- 
self, | was in bed, my left arm in splints, an 


English doctor sitting by my side, and I had 
a hazy idea of a blood-stained Boatswain 
limping across the room. 


In another mo- 


been broken by a ok pm 


around us; the two dogs, locked in | 
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PASSERS BY! 
Ah ! we mingle, man with man 
We emt, Gaspewenh hn we, 


Unconacious of the hidden strife 
ee vey | of the smothered nigh; 
Ah! so we pass each other by. 


For who will be the first to break 
The heart's most sacred, secret seal, 
And all ite hidden wealth of love, 
Or poverty of joy reveal. 


We meet, clasp hands, but mask our hearts, 
And hide * that we feel, 

When by our side, perhaps there beats 
A heart that could that sorrow heal. 


Alas! and often when we read 

In some sad face the soul's great need 
Of human sympathy and care— 

Or trace the lines of dark deapair— 


We coldly pass when, it may be, 
A tender word from thee or me 

Would soothe that troubled heart, and win 
That soul, perhaps, from some great sin. 


Pass on! pass on! in joy or pain, 
Your care ia not my care, we say ; 

Pass on! we may not meet again, 
The way you go is not my way. 


— — 2 


The Special Train to Leghorn. 


What I have—wife, position, indepen- 
dence—I owe to the opportunity for exer- 
cising the very simple and unpretending 
combination of qualities that go by the name 
of ability. But to my story. 

My father was a wealthy country gentle- 
man, of somewhat more than the average of 
intelligence, and somewhat more than the 


His younger brother, a solicitor in large 


Giving freely, spending freely, must come to 
anend. It did; 
educated, gentlemanly pauper. The inves- 
| tigation of my father's affairs showed that 
there was one shilling and sixpence in the 
| pound for the whole of his creditors, and 
of course nothing for me. 

The position was — 
gaged to—that is, 1 had gloves, flowers, a 
| ringlet, a carte de visite of Alice Morton. 
That, of course, must be stopped. 
| Mr. Silas Morton was not ill-pleased at 
| the prospect of an alliance with neigh- 
| bor Weetwood's son while there was an ex- 
| pe on of a provision for the young couple 
in the anion of estates as well as persons; 
| but now, when the estat) was gone, when I, 
| Guy Westwood, was shillingless in the world, 
| it would be folly indeed. Nevertheless | 
| must take my leave. 

** Well, Guy, my lad, bad job this; very 
bad job; thought he was safe as the bank. 
Would not have believed it from any one 
not from any one. Of courve all that non 
sense about you and Alice must be stopped 
now; I'm not ahard man; but I! can't al- 
low Alice to throw away her life in the 
poverty she would have to bear as your wife ; 
can't do it; wouldn't be the part of a father 
if 1 did.” 

I suggested I might in time 

** Time, sir! How much? She's nineteen 
now. You're brought up for nothing; know 
nothing that will earn you a sixpence for the 
next six months, and talk about time. Time, 
indeed! Keep her waiting till «he's thirty, 
and then break her heart by finding ita folly 








to marry at all.” 
* Ah! Alice, my dear, Guy's come to say 
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have to keep Alico—I mean Miss 
Morton —ta wach « position as yeu would 
Alice added her and the result 
of the conference was an that 
if within five years from that date I could 
show an income of five 
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“You a little Italian, I think 7” 
said my uncle. 

** A ilttle, sir.” 

* You will start to-night for Florence, in 
the mail train. Get there as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and find whether Colonel Wilson is re- 


there, and what lady he is residing 
with. Learn all you can as to his tion 
and means, and the terms on which he lives 
with that lady. Write to me, and wait there 
for further instructions, Mr, Williams will 
give you a check for one hundred pounds; 
yeu can get circular notes for fifty pounds, 
and the rest cash. If you have anything to 
say, come in hore at five o'clock; if not, 
good-morning. By-the-by, say nothing in 
the office." 

I need not say that hope made me believe 
my opportunity was come, 

I hurried to Florence and discharged my 
mission; sent home a careful letter, full of 
facta, without comment or opinion, and in 
three weeks’ time was summoned to return. 
I had done little or nothing that could help 
me, and in a disappointed state of mind 
packed up and went to the railway station 
at St. Dominico. A little row with a peasant 





as to his demand for carrying m 
caused me to lose the last t t night, 


average of generosity and extravagance. | and #0 the steamer at Leghorn. The station. 


master seeing my vezation, endeavored to 


practice in London, would in vain remon- | console me 
strate as to the imprudence of his course. | 


‘There will be a «pecial through train to 
Leghorn at nine o'clock, ordered for Count 


and at twenty I was a well- | Spezzatto; he is good-natured, and will por- 


sibly let you go in that.” 
It was worth the chance, and I hung 


| about the «tation till I was tired, and then 


I wae half en- | 


| tions. 


walked back towards the village. Passing 
a smal) wine-shop, | entered, and asked for 
wine in English. I don’t know what whim 
possessed me when I did it, for they were 
unable to understand me without damb mo 
I at length got wine by these means, 
and eat down to while away the time over a 
railway volume. 

I had been seated about an hour when a 
courier entered, acoompanied by a railway 

uard. Two more different examples of the 
—— race it would be difficult to describe 

The guard was a dark, savage-Jooking 
Italian, with rascal and bully written all 
over him: big, black, burly, with bloodshot 
eyes, and thick, heavy, sensual lips—the 
man was utterly repulsive 

The courier was a little, neatly dressed 


man, of no age in particular; pale, blue 
eyed, straight-lipped, his face was a com 
pound of fox and rabbit that only a fool, or 
8 patriot, would have trusted out of arm's 
length 

This ill-matched pair called for brandy, 
and the hostess set it before them. I then 
heard them ask who and what Il was She 
replied | must be an Englishman, as I «id 
not understand the Italian for wine. She 


then left 

They evidently wanted to be alone, and 
my presence was decidedly disagreeable to 
them ; and muttering that I was an English- 
man, they proceeded to try my powers as a 
luguist. 
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joined, that Poland was too hot for me, and 
my name too well known. I went to France, 
who values her police, and fora few years 
was useful to them, Bat it was dull work, 
very dull ; native talent was more esteemed, 





asking, *‘ His name? 


ou and || sa 











i 
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as 
y. 
the talk went on the stoker seemed 


e 


nccursed ! 


” 


Yee, good Guido; the man who will 


travel in the train we take to-night to Leg- 


I was to be sent on @ secret service to War. | horn.” 
saw; I declined, for obvious reasons.” ** He shall die! The accursed! He shall 
“Good | Michael— Alexis ; good, Alexis. | die to-night!" said the stoker, ‘If I lose 
This fox is not to be " And he | my life, the betrayer of my sister shall 
oourter on the lder heartily, | die?” 
“ And,” resumed the , 1 resigued The guard, returning to the unknown 


noble families, and I trust I give satiafac- 


tion, 

Good! Alexia; Mich-—-good, Alexis! 
To yourself you give satisfaction. You are 
a fine of rascals! Ho 


decent, so quiet, so like the cure of « con- 
vent, Who would believe that you had sold 


tongue seemed to be endeavoring to calm 
him; and I could only catch a repetition of 
the word “ Em 
the stok er from the seats — = 
two tin such as you may see in 

hands ope who dine out; and I 
could see that one of them had rmidely 
scratched on it the name of ‘' William Atkin- 


i at intervals, Presently 


the lives of thirty men for a few hundred | son.” I fancied the guard uced for his 
roubles!" pooket a phial, and poured the contents into 
“And who,” interrupted the courier, | the bottle; but the action was so rapid, and 


** would believe that you, binff, honest Con- | t 
rad Ferrate, bad run away with all the! | 
money those thirty men had collected, du- 
ring ten years of labor, for the rescue of 
thele country from the Kuasians !" 

‘This was good, Alexia, was it not’ I 
never was so rich in my life as then; | 
loved—I gambled--I on the patriots’ 
money," 

* For how long? Three years /" 

‘‘More—and now I have none left. Ah! 
times change, Alexia; behold me.” And 
the guard touched his buttons and his belt, 
the badges of his office. ‘Never mind; 
here's my good friend, the bottle—let us 
only friend that is always 
true; if he does not gladden, he makes us 
forget.” 

‘** Tell me, my good Alexia, whom do you 
rob now! Who for the best and gets 
the seooml beat? Whose money do you in. 
vest, eh! my little fox? Why are you here? 
Come, tell me while I drink to your success," | I 

I have the honor to serve his excollency, | t 
the Count Speasato.” 











with me? 


the English. You shall pay nothing, because 
Is | carriage in his hand, The meaning of it 


he corner was #0 dark, thet I could not be 
vositive; then rising, they stopped at the 


counter, had both bottles filled with brandy, 
and went out, 


It was now time to get to the station; 


and, having paid my modest score, | went 
out, 


A little in front of me, by the light of a 


emall window, I saw these two cross them- 
selves, grip each others hands across right to 


t, left to left, and 
‘he stoker had set down the bottles, and 


now taking them up followed the guard ata 


slower 


Arrived at the atation, I found the Count, 


The Count came up to me and said, in 


broken English, 


* You are the English to go to Leghorn 
Very well, there is room. I like 


do not sell ticketa; you shall go free. 
hat so?" 
I thanked him in the best Italian I could 


** Do not speak Italian to me; I speak the 


English as a native; I know all you aay to 


“Ten thousand devils! | aocursed | master 
cousin |" broke in the ** He who has 
robbed me from his ; whose birth it- 


velf was a vile robbery of me-—of me, his| me in your own tongue. 
May | train special, as you call it. Enter, as it shall 


cousin, child of hie father's brother. 

he be accursed forever!" P 
1 took most particular na to appear 

only amused at this gen 


See, here is the 


lease you.” 
The train drew up at the platform; and I 


me outburst of | saw that the atoker was at his post, and that 


passion, for I saw the watchful eye of the | the engine driver was an Englishman. 


courier was on me all the time they were | 
talking 
The guard drank off his tumbler of brandy 


I endeavored in vain to draw his atten- 


|} tion to warn him, and was compelled to 
take my seat, which I did in the compart- 


‘That master of yours is the man of ment next the guard's brake——the train oon- 
whom I spoke to you years ago, as the one | sisting of only that carriage and another, ina | and Montepolo; and another twenty minutes, 
who had ruined me; and you serve him! | which were the Count, his mother, and the and I should be a bruised corpse. Some- 


Ma 


and ourseed forever '" | 


velf, That beast of an Englishman will | 


he be strangled on his wedding night, | servant 
The guard passed along the train, locked | I decided soon. 
took out my revolver, without which I never | 


** Be calm, my dearest Conrad, calm your- | the door, and opened his box, 
travel, and looking carefully to the loading | bruises to be dressed, and I then entered 


“The Florence goods is behind you, and | 


his mother, a female servant, and the cou- | 
rier 


w 
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to you; only a little 
— ot ad leet Is not 


in that belt, and 
“Ie it possible rw oe I have 
found your nest? I shal) give Maria a neck- 
Ge arecs wait’? 
you fall from the train, and 
of news for the papers? 


and be sccursed in your life 
the belt flung on 





** Now, good Alexi«, | am in funds; there 
gold for you; you will 
. Will you drink? 
you why, without 


oe, Dominico and Signa.” 
* And do you know where we are going Y” 
en; to Leghorn." 

“No, sweet Alexis, we are not; we are 
| going to Empoli; the train will go no further. 
| Look you, little fox; we shall arrive at the 


pressing the guard on some part of the story | junction in one minute before the Sienna 


with a most vindiotiv , Tepeatedly | goods train, and there the engine will break 
; The Ilia te just where the rails crom; for two 


blows of the hammer wil! convert an engine 


At last the guard answered, ‘‘ Count Spez- | into a log; I shall get out to examine it; 
to. ” 


| that will take o little time; I shall explain 


The Count Speszato |" said the «toker, to the Count the nature of the injury; that 
now leaving the table, and speaking in 
Italian. 


will take a little time, and then the goods 
train will have arrived; and as it does not 
stop there, this train wil! go no further than 
| Empoli, and { shall be Count Spezzato to- 
morrow. How do like my scheme, little 
fox’ Is it not bt of your pupil? Oh, 
it will be a beantiful accident; it will fill the 
pape, That beast of an Englishman who 
vegyed his place in the train will be fortu- 
nate; he will cease, for goods trains are 
heavy. Eh! but it’s a grand scheme—the 
son, thé mother, the servant, the st r, 
the engine-driver, all shall tell no tales. 

* And the stoker ?"’ said the courier. 

‘Ab! you and he and I shall escape. We 
shall be pointed at in the street as the fortu- 
nate. It vy is it not, Alexis, my fox? 
I told him Count is the man who be- 
trayed his sister. He believes it, and is my 
creature. Bat, little fox, it was not my 
cousin, it was myself, who took his Beatrix 
from her home, Is it not good, Alexia? Is 
it not genius? And Atkinson—he, the dri- 
ver—is now stupid; he has drunk from his 
can the poppy julee that will make him 
sleep forever. I will be a politician. I am 
worthy of office. I will become the Minister 
of a Bourbon when I am Count, my dear 
fox, and you shall become wy comrade, as 
of old.” 

1 waa, for a time, lost to every sensation 
save that of hearing. The fiendish garrulity 
of the man had all the fascination of the 
serpent's rattle. I felt helplessly resigned 
to a certain fate. 

I was aroused by something white slowly 
—— the closed door of the carriaxo. 

aited a little, then gently opened it, and 
looked out. The stoker was crawling along 
the foot board of the next carriage, holding 
on by its handles, so as not to be seen by the 
occupants, and holding the signal lantern 
that I had noticed at the back of the last 








struck mein a moment. If by any chance 
we missed the goods train from Sienna, we 
should be run into from behind by the train 
from Florence. 

The air that blew in at the open window 
refreshed me, and I could think what was 
to be done. The train was increasing its 
pace rapidly. Evidently the stoker, in sole 
charge, was striving to reach Empoli before 
the other train, which we would follow, was 
due; he had to make five minutes in a jour- 
ney of forty-five miles; and, at the rate we 
were going, we should do it. We stopped 
no where, and the journey was more than 
half over. We were now between Segua 


thing must be done. 
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| te have made mo seconds later, would 
have * me 
I was still in a difficult tion. There 


was the train half a minute behind as, 
which, had we kept our time, would have 
been fuur minutes in front of us. It came 
on to the same rails, and I could hear its 
dull ramble rushing on towards us, fast. If 
I stopped, there was no light to warn them. 
I must go on, for the Sienna train did not 
stop at Empoli. 

I put on more fuel, and after some slight 

ing, from turning on the wrong taps, 
had the pleasure of seeing the water- 
filling up. Still I could not go on long; the 
risk was awful; I tried in vain to write on a 
leaf of my note book, and after searching in 
the tool-box, wrote on the iron lid of the 
tank with a piece of chalk, 8 eve 
thing behind me. The train not 
till three red lights are ran in a 
line on the ground. Tele h forward !” 
And then as we flew through the Empoli 
station, I threw it on the platform. On we 
went, the same dull thunder behind warning 
me that I dare not stop. 

We pansed th h another station at full 
speed, and at len I saw the white — 
of another station in the distance. The 
sound behind had almost ceased, and in a 
few moments more I| saw the line of three 
red lamps low down on the ground. I pulled 
back the handle, and after an ineffectual 
effort to pull up at the station, brought up 
the train about a hundred yards beyond 
Pontedera. 

The porters and police of the stations 
came and put the train back, and then came 
the explanation. 

The guard had been found dead on the 
rails, just beyond Empoli, and the telegraph 
ret to work to stop the train, He must have 
found out the failure of his scheme, and in 
trying to reach the engine, have fallen on 
the rails. 

The driver was only stupefied, and the 
stoker, fortunately, only dangerously, not 
fatally wounded. 

Another driver was found, and the train 
was to go on. 

The Count had listened most attentively 
to my statements, and then, taking my 
gtimmed hand in his, led me to his mother. 

‘*Madame, my mother, you have from 
this day one other son; this, my mother, is 
my brother.” 

The Countess literally fell on my neck 
and kissed me in the spirit of them all, and 
spe in Italian, said 

‘** Julian, he is my son, he has saved my 
life; and more, he has saved your life. My 
son, I will not say much; what is your 
name ?" 

“Guy Westwood.” 

‘Guy, my child, my son, 1 am your mo- 
ther; you shall love me.” 

‘* Yen, my mother; he is my brother. I 
am his. He is English, too; I like English. 
He has done well. Blanche shall be his 
sister.” 

During the whole of this time both mo- 
ther and son were embracing me and kissing 
my cheeks, after the impulsive manner of 
their passionate natures, the indulgence of 





Unfastening my bag, I | which appears strange to cold blood. 


The train was delayed for my wounds and 


think you are drank, like one of his own | the Sienna goods is due at Empoli Junction | and capping, fastened it to my waist with a/ their carriage and went to Leghorn with 


rwinish people, if you talk so loud as this.” 
** How can I help it? 


1 must talk. What) run into it,” said the station master, witha 


he iw, that ] ht ty be; I was brought up | langh 
— | “No fear; we shall not run into it,” said | the rain was falling fast, and the night was 


to it Ul 1 wae eighteen; was the heir to ali | 


his vast estate; there was but one life be-| the guard, with a marked emphasis on the 


tween me and power— my uncle's—and he | 
at Gfty married a girl, and had this son, this | 


son of perdition, my cousin. And after that | was a 


1, who had been the pride of the family, be | f 
caine of no acoount! It was ‘Julian, sweet 
Juliag ''" jt 


“we and ‘it’ @hat I recalled afterwards. 


| four minutes before you; mind you don't | handkerchic’. I then cut with my knife the | them. 
bar across the middle of the window, and | 
I could see nothing; | well.” 


carefully looked out. 


| dark as ever. I cautiously put out first one 
| leg, then the other, keeping my knees and 


The whistle sounded, and we were off. It | toes close to the door, and lowered myself 
till I felt the step. 1 walked carefully along | you go I will go” That is my spirit. You 


riaaling dark night; and I lay down 
ull lefigth on the seat, as it to sleep. 

As I lay down a gleam of light shot across 
he carriage from a «mall chink in the wood- 


the foot-board hy side steps, holding on the 
handles of the door, till I came to the end 


of the carriages, and was next the tender. | 


| my hotel: I shall not let you go. 


** Arrived there I was about to say ‘‘ Pare- 


ou must 
sleep at 
Who is 
she that in your great book says, ‘ Where 


** What is farewell now? No; 
see Blanche, my sister. You wil 


| must not leave me till—till you are as happy 
as T am.” 
He kept me, introduced me to Blanche, 


‘| heard,” said the courier, ‘ that some | work of the partition between the compart- | Here was a gulf that scemed impassable. | and poses me to write for leave to stay 


one attempted to strangle the sweet child; 
that was—"' | 
* Me, fox, me. 1 wish | had done it; 
but for that wretohed dog that worried me, 
I should have been Count Spessato now. || | 
killed that dog, killed him—no, not sud- 
denly ; may hix master die like him !" 
** And you left after that little affair?" 
“Oh yes! I left and became what you | 
know me," 
** A clever man, my dear Conrad. 1 know 
no man who is more clever with the ace than | 
yourself, and, as to bullying to cover a mis- 
take, you are an emperor at that. Is it not 
so, Conrad’? Come, drink good bealth to) 1 
my master, your cousin }" 
* You miserable viper, I'll crush you if | | 
you ask me to do thatagain. I'l) drink— 
Here, give me the glass- 


| 
‘Here's to Count Speazato; may he die | rad. 


ithe a dog! May bis carcass bring 
and the wolves together! May his name be | 
cursed and hated while the sun lasts! And) 


release | 

The man's passion was something frightful 
to see, and | was more than half inclined to 
leave the place; but something, perhaps a 
distant murmur of the rising tide, compelled | 
me to stay. I pretended to alcep, allowing | 
my bead to sink upon the table. 

He sat «till a few moments; and then com. | 
meneed walking about the 


8 asked : 
** What brought you here, Alexis!" 


** My master's horse, Signer Conrad.” 
“Good, my little fox; bat why did you 





room, and ab- 


come on your master's horse ¥” \ean against the door. 


** Because my master wishes to reach Leg 
Lorn to- t, to meet his bride, Conrad.” 


* Then is the special train ordered at 
nine, that I am to go with *” exclaimed the | 
guard, Lb 

“ so, gentle Conrad: and now bav- | 


ing told you eli, let me pay our hostess and 
°. 


no, go; 1 will pay. 
55* teak hie departure, and the | 
to 


f 


the guard; an 
| hearing something more 


fox; if you do not bu 
shall 
fox." 

** Ay; but, Conrad, I am not in danger.” | blinding glare. 
, Alexis; see, here is the door.” (1 | the front of the engine, an 
| heard him turn the handle.) “If you lean ingenuity, pressed me against it till the 
the door you will fall out and be lower part of my clothes were burnt to a 


killed, 


| very little for a life. 


He might be to-night It he | hell 
: Jmoets his future wife ; | 


ment I was in and the guard's box 
1 was om | anxious from the manner of | not I? Mounting from the foot-board on to/| to England with me. 
this seemed to be a means of | the puffer, and holding on to the iron hook | made me talk about Alice, till he knew all 


istened attentively. 
** How much will you give for your life, 


; my litth ——," said the guard. 
** To-day, very little; when I am sixty, all | spring. 


have, Conrad.” 


** But you might give something for it to- | buffer-spring, 
night, sweet Alexis, if you knew it was in | leaped forward, struck —— agaiast the 


danger ?"’ 


* | have no fear; Conrad Ferrate has too 


night.” 


| The stoker must have passed over it; why 


I lay down and | from which the lamps are bung, I stretched 


| my legs to reach the first part of the puffer 

on the tender. My legs swung about with 
| vibration, and touched nothing. I must 
I had to hold with both hands be- 
| hind my back, and stood on the case of the 
and suddenly leaving go, 


| edge of the tender, and grasped some of the 
loose lumps of coal on the top. Another 


often conducted a train for me to fear to- | struggle brought me on my knees, bruised 


| and bleeding, on the top, I stood up, and 


** True, my good Alexis; but this is the | at that moment the stoker opened the door 


ast train he will ride with as guard, for to- 


morrow he will be the Count Spezzato.” 
You Joke, Con- | light from the fire enabled him to sce me, 


**How! To-morrow ’ 


die to-night. 


oN 


Is it not simple '" 


The brandy was strong; but you who | while it blinded me. 
birds | have drank so much, could hardly feel | then began a struggle that I shall remember 
that." 

“IT neither joke, nor am I drunk; yet I | throat wi 
may purgatery keep him till 1 pray for his shall be Count Spezzato, to-morrow, good | his breast, and with the 
| Alexia, Look you, my gentle fox, my sweet 

your life of me, you | hands, numbed and bruised, were almost 
hat is simple, eweet | useless te me, and for some seconds we 


of the furnace, and turned toward me, shovel 
in hand, to put in the coals. The bright red 


He rushed at me, and 


to my dying day. He grasped me round the 
ng me close to 

kept shorten- 
My 


one arm, 


| ing the shovel for an effective blow. 


| reeled to and fro on the foot-plate in the 
At last be me against 
with horrible 


cinder. The heat, however, restored my 


** But, good Conrad, I shall not lean | hands, and | at last managed to push him 


against the door.” 

“Oh, my sweet fox, my cunning fox, my | pistol. 
timid fox, but not my «trong fox; you 
1 know you will un- | shoulder from the back. 
less I prevent you; and | will not prevent | shovel; the arm that had nearly throttled 
you, unless you give me all you have in that | me relaxed, and he fell. I pushed him into 


The mocking tone of the guani seemed 


“Good, my Alexis; it is good; but it ix 


** What, in the name of all the devils in 
will you have?” said the trembling 
voice of the courier. 


| well understood, for 1 heard the click of , 
gold. 


— — — — - J ~~ 


| far enough from my body to loosen my 
I did not want to kill him, but I 


will could not be very careful, and I fired at his 


He dropped the 


a corner of the tender, and sat down to re- 
cover myself. 

My object was to get to Empoli before the 
Sienna goods train, for [ knew nothing of 
what might be behind me. It was too 


Come, what is your | to step, but I might, by shortening the 
“Pay! No ope pays for me, little fox; | life worth, that you buy it only with your journey seven minutes, instead of five, get, 
a | master’s money? It has cost you nothing. I 
see you wall lean agaiust that door, w is 
up and down the room, so foolish.” 


to Empoli three miinutes before the goods | 


train was due. 

I had never been on an engine before in 
my life, but I knew that there must be a 
valve somewhere that let the steam from 


the boiler into the cylinders, and that, being promote generosi 


er two months, when he would return 
Little by little he 


| anot 


| my story. 

“Ah! that is it; you shall be unhappy 
because you want five hundred pounds every 
year, and I have so much as that. I am a 

| patriot to get rid of my money. So it is 
that you will not take money. You have 
saved my life, and you will not take money; 
but I shall make you take money, my friend, 
| English Guy; you shall have as thus.” 
he handed me 
to one of the largest railways in Italy. 
** Now you shall take money; now you will 
not go to your fog land to work like a slave ; 
you shall take the money. 
I am one of the practiced patriots—no, the 
| practical patriots—of Italy. They come to 
me with their conspiracies to join, their 


And | 
7 appointment as secretary | 
a 


That is not all. | 
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of silver, strong as aquafortis squirted into 
the cavity, and Richard was himself again. 
ro roved to T 


— The practice 
pon but it has now been almost cn- 
tirely abandoned, because the disposition to 
hack or hem or clear the throat or to give 
frequent little dry coughs, called a ‘ hack- 
ing cough,” almost always arises from the 
condition of the lungs or the stomach, and 
a kind of tickling sensation is felt in the 
throat, referred to the little hollow at the 
of the breast bone, but that sensation is 
ced by the state of the lun or stomach, 
a foot or two away as the er remembers 
in his own experience on rece a knock 
on the elbow, the most d sensa- 
tion was felt at the end of the fingers; when 
the leg is said to be asleep from si in 
such a tion as to arrest the circulation, 
the ugl feeling is in the foot, the cause 
of which is above the knee. When a drop 
or crumb of bread has ‘‘ gone the wrong 
way,” an intense and spiteful tickling is ex- 
cited in the throat, not because the crumb 
is there, but farther down in the lungs, and 
nature adopts this method of exciting a de- 
sire to cough, in the throat, because a cough 
is the forcible expulsion of air from the bot- 
tom of the lungs, intending to carry the of-, 
fending crumb before it along one of the 
—9* into the throat and thence outside ; in 
this case, applying ay tee bw the threat to 
repress or take away the tic *8 depriving 
nature of her only means of ridding herself 
of the offending crumb; in case of con- 
sumption, it is the yellow matter in the 
lungs which makes the throat tickle pre- 
ratory to cough; but removing the th - 
ling by any means only stops the cough, and 
allows the ‘* phlegm” to remain in the lungs, 
to accumulate, to fill up the lungs, so that 
scarcely any air can get into them; hence, 
one of the most constant and di 
symptoms of consumption is shortness o 
breath, caused 1 the patient taking medi- 
cine to repress the cough; hence it is that 
all medicines to stop conghs, in colds and 
consumptions literally kill, instead of cure. 
—Dr,. Hiatt 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
oan their country’s wishes blest ! 
en Spring, with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a swecter sod 
Than fancy's fect have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
ny forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there !” 

— Collins. 


t#~ The mournful intelligence that Geo. 
Francis Train has been released from prison 
has cast a gloom over two continents. 

&@™~ Some strange disclosures have lately 
been made in Pari#in regard to the confine- 
ment of a number of persons, believed to be 
perfectly sane, in lunatic asylums. The 
Emperor has taken up the matter, has di- 
rected a searching official inquiry to be made, 
and intends himself, it is said, to visit Cha- 
renton and some other madhouses. 

t#~ The “ retired physician whose sands 
of life are nearly run out,” had a clever 
practical joke played upon him some time 
ago, A wag sent him by express a barrel of 
) sand to replenish his wasted store. Those 
who have had the benefit of his prescriptions 
may be glad to know of this pleasant assist- 
ance rendered the benevolent old gentle- 
man, to enable him so easily to prolong his 
life and labors. 

¢#~ * Burleigh,” of the Boston Journal, 
says that six cents’ worth of green paint in 
powder used about any house will ‘ clear 
the kitchen” and all its surroundings of 
roaches and kindred pests. 

€@™ Screntiric Nores,—An interesting 
scientific discovery is mentioned in one of 
the Paris journals, The Calabar bean is found 
to be an antidote to strychnia. The latter 
destroys by spasmodic contraction. The first 
| taken alone paralyzes, and thus directly 
| neutralizes the action of strychina, if given 
| after that poison. The bean has been found 
useful in cases of lockjaw. 

A A Bostonian, says the Commercial 
Advertiser, has a toy barometer on exhibi- 
| tion, which consists of a miniature cottage, 
with two doors. At one of these stands a 





secret societies to adhere to, but I do not. I | ; 
: man, clad in such purple and fine linen as 
am director of ever so much railways; I | con stitute a Sunday-go-to-meeting garb in 


make fresh directions every day. I say to 
| those who talk to me of politics, ‘ How man 
| shares will you take in this or in that? i 
am a printer of books; I am a builder of 
museums; I have great share in docks, and 
I say to these, ‘It is this that I am doing 
that is wanted.’ This is not conspiracy; it 
is not plot; it is not society with ribbons; 
but it is w Italy, my country, wanta. 
grow poor; Italy grows rich; I am not wise 
in these things; they cheat me, because I 
am enthusiastic. 
{ om are wise; you are deep; long in the 
ead; in short, you are English ! ou shall 
be my guardian in these things—you shal! 
save me from the cheat, and you shall work 
hard as you like for all the moncy you shal! 
take from me. Come, my Guy, it is so." 


Need I say that it was so’ 
and his B) 
in England. They spent Christmas day with | it is. 
Alice and m at Mr, Morton's, and when | 
they left, A 


new home in Florence. 





| children self ment. 
sionate, 
means to curb his temper. If he is greedy, 
cultivate liberality in him. If he is ar 4 


ty. 


Now, Guy, my brother, | 


3 Do all in your power to teach your | 
If a child is pas- | at its recent Convention, 
him by patient and gentle tion against an International Copyright 


— —— — 


New England, while at the other appears a 
| female arrayed in like apparel. These twain 
| seem to watch the impending weather. If 
there are signs of rain, the man, with a 
noble bravery worthy of a better fate, steps 
| boldly out of doors, while the woman 
| shrinks into the cottage. But if the signs 
| are favorable, the woman goes forth to shop 
| and gossip, while the man stays at home and 
j tends house and baby. A _ thermometer 
forms part of the household furniture of 
| this institution. 

I The latest puzzle has relation to a 
| Very lamentable fact in regard to the present 
weather, It is: 





cc 
| SI 


The Count | which a long-headed friend interprets to 
made their honeymoon tour | mean—‘‘ The (C's on és backward;" and so 


€3” Talleyrand said of Madame de Stael, 


and | left with them, for our | ‘She is really ineupportable,” which he 


| qualified, after a short pause, by, ‘* but that’s 

| her only fault.” 

(W@W The National Seppe Union 
opted a resolu- 


M The reason we admire pretty feet— ‘ 
| Bocuse all's well that ends well, 





— — — — — — — —— 
























































Jane 13, 1668.) 





Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cents a lime for the fret insertion. 
Twenty cents for each additional insertion. 
C2 Payment ie required tz advance. 
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GENTLEMEN AND THEIR SON8.: 
Question. 
anew, Wecerel mem —— 
Question. — —— has the BEST as- 
Anewer. Kn no 
Question. which i ie the 


adower. — —— and Sh iat 








afford 
Question. Do 


” as well as lower ? 
Anewer. as Qualities and Styles arc on hand 
* vines. 
uestion. Do th ve BOYS’ CLOTHING? 
wer. An I B assortment. have 
fl that : do not he 
oor (80 ve to go 
up stairs), aml have of 
Z - ⸗ *, and every 
Question. Tow can I be sethedod thas all this is eo? 
Anewer. ery toOak 
on the corner 
EXAMINING POR R- 
SELP w 
and their Salosmen and Clerks will 
2 with the utmoet yy itenesa, whe- 
her you wish to purchase or 
ap18Tleow 





Tren SCHOMACKER & CO.’8 CE- 
LEBRATED PHILADELPHIA v8 OR | ad 


challenge the any of our citi- 
zens su that Pianos made in cities are 
superior 


our own, they may have an ay 
of testing them with any maker's Fiance 4 
chome to name 
We respectfully invite our A and the pablic 
gone phe cal) at our Dew and beautit ul Ss 
o, 18 CHESTNUT 


Strect, where they can 
amine these ——— and finished 324 
ments. Our Piano Warerooms are the finest in the 
United States—a richly 


ad- 
joining, where an can be had to test th 
tote, lke in the = oppor of your house, We now have 
on exhibition the m cent carved Pi 
statesmen, and which is 


one of our distinguis 
a moet el ~y finished instrument in 2 world; 


1 finished in feratehed ebony. 
and” several tell Gra like iw ished to 
President of the United States, a 


of interest to those who may favor us with a call. 
ccna. PIANO-FORTE MFG. CO., 
1103 CHESTNUT &t., Philadelphia. 
—— 


THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Offers GREATER ADVANTAGES to Policy-holdere than 
any company in thie country. 


Inconrporatep A. D. 1851. CuaRTeRn PeRrerTua.. 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President. 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Secretary. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Asst. Sec’y. 


Asects . . — . 7 . $1,000,000 
Ammual Income. . + «+ 500,000 


Dividends paid annually, on the Contribution Pian, 
from 29 to 7U per cent. 

All the protits are divided among the Policy-holdere. 

Dividends d to Policy-holders this year §.UL, 000. 

The BERKSHIRE was the rinst Company in the 
United States to make ALL of ite Policies NON- 
FORFEITABLE. 

Every Policy iseued by this Company since April, 
A. D. 1861, is NON-FORFRITABLE, au onl oe expressed ip 
the Policy. 

An Annual Payment Life Policy ie Not forfeited by 
failure to pay Premium when duc, but it is continued 
in torce under the Maseachusetts Law of April, 1s61. 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 


One annual payment will continue the policy in force 
two yeare and three days. 

Two annual payments will cortinue the policy in 
force four years and twelve days. 

Three annual payments will continue the policy in 
force six years and twenty-seven daye. 

Four annual payments will continue the policy in 
force eight years and forty-eix dayr. 

Five annual payments wi continge the policy in 
force ten years and fifty-six days. 

Six annual paymente will continue the policy in force 
twelve years and forty-one days. 

Nineteen annual payments will continue the policy 
in force thirty years and 161 days. 

All Endowment and Limited Payment Life Polictes 
are emtitied toa “PAID'UP NON-FORFEITABLE POLICY,” 
after ox Annual! Premium has been paid. 

WM. H. GRAVES, 

General sous a and Attorney for Penneylvani 

328 WALNUT 8t, — a 

w. | a ba on Age 

Medical. Brontere, ‘ 
——4 * RUE st. Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢#” AGENTS WANTED. 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Maguitying 500 times, mailed for 50 Certs. 
or $1.00. Address F. P. BOWEN, 
del7-uf Box 220, Bo+ton, Mase. 


6 IS NO HUMBUG!—By sending 20 
cents, and stamp, with age, height, color of eyes 





te the LARGEST Clothing House | 


THE SATERDAY SYENING PORT. 
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(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN * 


Tea Company 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 
BEST TEA DISTRICTS 


of 
CHINA and JAPAN, 
and sel] them in quantities to suit customers 


r At CARGO PRICES. 
od ‘ 
* —— 7— 8 binds 


Wants 
con the 


wil tee 


PRICE LIST | OF TEAS. 


oo {Bisek ), We. 5, Rte.. See , best 21 bh. 
TS — Ast —— 


inp ** 14 #e., @1, 81 10, best @1 25 

YSON (Green), @e., Se., Ol, 110, best 

ae ORED JAPAN, ®e., @1, @110, best 61% 
NPOWDER. (Green), mY, @15 beet tiny 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


— — rain aa, aaah Pl 


—— SOP aes 


55* ——— Be, Fa 
thirty sails Sees — 


money with Lad to save the 
oun 


cope peer 8 


BEW ant st pa be teria sgn 


oncerne that r pratten 
branches of our Perablishment, or copy 

our name either wholly «rin part, as they are 
* of imitations, yehave no branches 
nat. tn any case, suthorisze the use 


N. B. —Huhabitanta — — 


reduce - Paes 
chargesh, b 


| rost-of PiCH onder and drafte meke able to 
The Great ameri ) be 
pany.’’ Direct letters and or ‘es 


w*, bo more, no less) 


ee eee eee eee eee re ft? Series fee ee eee eee eee Te 


| GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP’Y, | 
| Nos. 81 and 33 VESEY ST,, 


{ 
} Post-office Box, 6643 New York City. ils 
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ama) PALMER 
ENTS. BEST Jy 
cag ty OFFICE Use. 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ADOPESS THE INVENTOR, 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Paes* A.ALiwe CS 


Theee inventions stand approved as the ** best” by 
the most eminent Scientific and = 

the world, the inventor ee hy bonored with 
the aw FIFTY LD "AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or * vive | —* — —7 the GREAT 
MEDALS of the ITIONS IN 
nny AND } NEW or also the most Ho- 
7 By 35.8 SOCIETY OF P BUR. 
GEONS O Pals, - firing ie Patents place above 
the ENGLISH and F 


3a. 52 ver personal attention to the basi- 
ssion, aided by men of the best 
ceattseations and. Teatert ex a He is epecial- 
’ — the GOVERNMENT, and hae 
Wy pee nt OFFICERS of the 
AVY OR-GRNERALS and 
—~ than a thourand less distinguished officers and 
soldiers have worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
duty, the Tx ater number⸗ of eminent civilians 
rir aid, Alling important poritiens, and 
—— ooncea! their misfortune. 
Ali Genuine “PALMER LIMBS” have the 
name of the inventur affixed. 
Pamphiets, which contain the New Rules for 
Ampulations, and full toformation os reuna in 
want of lambs, went tree to applicants, by mall or 
otherw ire. 
The attention of Surgeons, Phyriciane, and all per- 
sone interested, is mort reepectfully solicited. 
The well-known ange «| 7 -¢ ms made 
solely by this ey *e Arm has ¢ pe 
tronage of the U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 
Te avoid the imporition of PIRATICAL COPY- 
= Ts ely only to Dr. PALMER, as above directed. 








Eclectic Medical 11 College of Penna. 


Winter Session commences October 8, 1868. Thirty 
etudente taken for $30. No gener referencer, 


For particulare, addre 
JUS EPH SITES, M. D., 
514 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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GENTS WANTED for the WEARING 
or THE GBESR, | or Sketches of Irieh 
Character. The = bliished. Ita con- 
tente are deeply owl, should be cares 
full J read by every one. The immense demand 


for this great work —— it the most successful book 

out. It is decided) a k for the times. 
It fully illustrates and abounds in 
BRomance, at. bey and —* showing the 
Patriotism and Devetion, the Truth and 
Perver of that warm-hearted ole: containing 
400 aoe over a 2 yw nd in cloth, 


and gold. = See oy 


SKIN sep WHAS- 
A — ares — Cho ase 


t b! moth patohes 
V * = - ans eve 





IN THE sre 
the the system nat 

Siasete’s Hientt 

BOAPaRiLia was 





YOUNG LADI#S, BEWARE 


) | | Washer Alieae hy 
panes rs 1 
Rican, yen —— ae 


i appearence, use 
BiLLa 





NOT A FEW of the worst Gosntene (ah ofBict 
mastind ariee from — the aL: 
Boip's Earkact wea remedy of the etmest value 
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BRELMBOLD’S EXTRACT ames 
PARBILLA cleanses and renovate: the 

stile the vigor of healt into (he syetem, aad purges = 
the humors (hat make diseases 


— — — — 
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QUANTITY ve. QUALITY. Hetusoin’s 
PxTeact Sameararitta. dose is emal'. Those 
who desire « iarge quantity large doses oi medicine, 

t 





THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIAN- 
CY OF COMPLEXION mast parity and earich 


the bieod, whieh —— — s Conce jreaves = 
mact oF angereske = nveriably 
BLMBOLD's 





HELMBOLD’S 
HIGHLY 


CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates Braptive & Uleerative Diseases 
or Tas 


THROAT, NOSE, EYELIDS, SCALP 
AND SKIN, 
crit elena eo disfigure th pearance euReine the 


Pun yy ing ali Le wn 
cave nite aa cai Drew wits ean ie 


wet TABLE SPOON FULS of Hatmaorn's 
pees § ‘Teaperia, w poo pada water, is squal 00 
wn Dat Drink and one pott le ie equal to agalion 
* —— Lt vr the desodtivasas 
made. 





HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 


BUCHU 
IS THE GREAT DIURETIC. 


Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract 
SARSAPARILLA 


IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Both are prepared ncoording to the rulenef Pharmacy 
ana Chemistry, and are the most active that can be made. 


HELMBOLD'’S 


CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


BUCHU 


Isa certain cure for dinannes of the 
BLADDER KIDNEYS, GR ANE Ly DROPSY, 
ORGe nic WEAKNI SS. FEM Alf COM 
PLAINTS, GENERAL — iTy 

If no tte ia submitted to, Consumption of In 
sanity may ensue. Our Pleah and Sitund are supported 
from Lhese sources, and the 
HEALTA AND HAPPINESS 


and that of i Pooraniey depends upon prompt use of « 
reliable re 

The Jae 22 that his — en. becaure ad 
ver tised, umy not ! *atent Medioines— most 
of which are ———— by self acyled Dootors who. in 
many instances. are tuo ignorant to read a Physicwmn’e 
simplest prescription, much less eolpelent tv prepare 
Pharmaceutica) Preparations 





MY PREPARATIONS 
Are prepared in vacuo from the vegetable substances 
named, and are the most active that can made. De 
coctions are eaceedingly troublesome it 1s neces 
sary to prepare them every day and the 5* —* stil 
more object ionabie, as they are weaker than the Biot 
tions; for Muida saturated with — are susceptible of 
img if ution much less attractive matter 

—2* and the syrups are ih wien plyee! ion 
a for the peticnt 8 frequently nauseated, and the 

stomach surfeited he large proportion of sugar taken 
bay ech vee wie is ol ao * Whatevor—exoept 
to keep the decoo: ion from spvi 
Hore « advantages an‘ 20 sority of the Fluid Ex- 
t 2 ose oribing y manifest . 
he hnest test of their supenority #)!' hea compari 
gon with the oe set forth ia the  aited States 





Cases. Exclusive territory given, 
andtrme. WILLIAM F so Publiehor No. 26 
South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. my¥fm 





ANTED—AGENTS— $710 $200per month, 


ae pore mae male and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE PA. 
MILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em- 
broider in a most saperior manner. ce onl ose 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay §1 

any aechine that will sew a stronger, more dantitul 
Pack Suteh" Bvety second It makes the ‘Elastic 





and hair, you will receive, by retarn mail, a 

your future huebond or wife, with name 
and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, P. O. 
Drawer Son 40, Fuitonvilie, New York my2itt 





AGENTS WANTED. 


—— want of. and A * who are selling | 
all kinds of Sewing himes, cre re- 
quested to address me (with tame) tat greatly re- 


uced prices and terms 
Box 4, Charicetown, ane 


G OLD! GOLD!I—-My GOLDEN COMPOUND 
¥ will force the beard to Or" oo ie smoothest | 
the baidest head, ~ a _ au 
colt Conan eal tie ot ck Stor 4 
oat lor 50 center age, or 8 for | 
Wane im letters to M. o packags: or 8 fr Cal- 
houn, Il. 


penses, 
amount can be mad 








MY LABOKATORY fli Ae Fe MANU FAC 
TUKE UF FLI 

Has been visited by B ever h- —** — 

gists from al! parte of the United States, he ted + of 

Preparation received their unasimeus ——— 

Hetmpotn’s Hicuty Coscesteaten Pivio Ex 

That te are plensent im taste and oder, and immediate in 

they action 








H. T. HELMBOLD, 





PITTSBU EG, PA, or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be impored upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, | 
| under the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only | 
enuine ant really practical cheap machine manu- 
actured. jeOtt | 





Husband's Calcined Magnesia 


ie free from unplicasant tarte, and three times tho 
— ot the common Calecined Magnesia. 
he N. Y. World's Fair Medal and four First Pre- 
4 Silver Medals have been awarded it, as being | 
| the beet In the market. For sale by the druggists 
and country storekeepers, and by the manufacturer. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, Philadelphia. 
mar2e-2m 


prevent spurious aod dange 


Drocgiat, of eighteen ears’ experience and manufac 
turer of Hximeotp's Gan xe Page sneviene. 
Principal Depots - —— « Dave asp Cunut 
CAL —V — No Beoavwat ow Vork 
next Metropoivan Hotel: r? { Hetmporn’s Mepi at 
Derot, No 104 Sourm Tasta St.. Poiiadeiphia 
SOLD BY DRUGGIST® EVE RYW HERI 


Price 8! 25 per bottiec, or 6 for $6.4 








Nove ABE cenvixe un'emd one pe uw coe) oat cageeved 
wrapper With fac mile o Chem “use, 
| ane 1 ad fy 9 " ry HEL MOL Lb 


© proprietor was compe \#! lomtopt such ® wrap 
because of the growing popu #'ty of bis articles auc IJ 
» counterfeiting 
myit-eow'ly 
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THE ORIGINAL 


ONE DOLLAR BROKER STORE. 


FROM THE NEW TORE TRIBUNE OF MAY 2. 
To the Bditere Mew York Tribune: 
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Siex-dsks 
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Noe. 104 and 106 — t., Boston, Mane, 
4 e will send cireulars to any addrese. 
Je it 


| 
! 


GREAT BALE 
or 
DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 
ROOTS AND SHOKS, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE 
OF Als. KINDA, 
ALBUMS, 
And a variety of valuable and useful articles for sale at 


OND DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 

A check, describing an article selected from our 

stock FE 4 Soo Sein, oe be sent on the re- 
ree Cente to postage. 

Ho charge * Schedules br Checks made at this 


ry =r: — ae thie is the most liberal sale of 
the kind in the country, Address 
FARNHAM & CO., 


jeld-4t No. 24 Friend St., Boston, Mase. 


MPROVED BARTLETT SEWING 
MACHINES, manufactured by GOODSPEED 
& WYMAN, Winchendon, Mars, Agents wanted, 
Enclose stamp and address as above. N. B.—Par- 
a given to machines for shipping. 
my 80-4 


CURLS! cu RLS! CURLS! 


A sample of Prof. Butler's M jc CURLIQUE 
cont to any address free. Beautiful, laxuri 
curls produced on the first application without 
aferr to the Hair. This ia the ¥ ~~ reliable and 
harmless Hair Curler. All others are worthless imi- 


——— 


tationr. Addrees for sample 
JAMES #8, BUTLER, 
No. 196 Broadway, 
jos &t New York City, 


WONDERFUL! 


How to inetantly = the yy Fy b of any 23 

by leychological ination. T 

honorable means, fully tang tang ht Don't be. —— b 

the mere circulars of \m yrs, but send for this 

Hawpsour Loox, bound fn gtit, Ley ay | great 

secrets, and showing how «all may be rich » witand 

ha ny ay Price 3% cents. aideess CLARK 4 
—* *ublishers, Newark, N. J jel bet 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 


GOOD AGENTS wanted tointrodace our new Bran 
SuurTie Sewine Macuing—AStitch alike on both 
sides. The only Gret class, low priced machine in 
the market. We writ consign Macain ts & respon 
sible parties AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS UN A 
Sacamy. Full particulars and sample work farniehed 
on application. Address W. G. WILSON & ©V., 
Clev end. Ohio; Dortun, Mare., or Bt. Louis, Mo. 
my@2-12t 


THE ALLOIDE W VATC CH, 


An agent je wanted in every town and pm ee 
houd. in the United States, te sell our im 
FRENCH ALLOIDE GOL >” WATCH. 

chance to make money. For our epiendid A 
mente and a sample Watch, address 

BRADFORD, VAN DELF & ©O., 


je6-2t No. 62 Broad &t., New York. 


ADIES AND — ae EMPLOY- 
4 ED. Pictare business, — No r⸗k. 
Seventeen specimen =... nee sent for 
20 cents, twice ae many B® center. MAN IN LANG, 
04 Columtsa &., New York City. my 





‘ FOR A FORTUNE. Every Young 
$30,000 Lady or Gentleman who har any 
desire to accumulate wealth, can have "2 pages of 
desirable information, and terme to Agents free, by 
addressing WOOD & OO., Vernon, N. Jersey. 

m) 16-61 


TORU, BUT STRANGE. Any pereon eond- 
ing us theirs addre * with 2 cents, will receive, 
by mall, the Name and Carte cle Visite of their futare 
Wite or Husband. REEVES & COU., 18 Narean St, 
New York. mares 2m 


—— 





GENTS WANTED. “Mago Drawing 
LL sheets.” Price 10 comnts. Three for % cents, 





RUPTURED PERSONS NOTTFTED. 
Xl —— Sean — — 
Dr. 


Dr. J. A. Smamnman, Artistic 
whe bevemaitod on 
are the on!y eetablished, secure. 
Feeeers forms and stages, im porous of every age, 
Sumamas ts the yy % 
the by bie 182 
bis attentive, rather than trust 















and raion eas tor or 


Sis ce ates atime 


poner en 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS 





price list. BM. BRUCE, 
18 North Seventh Street, 
mart+tt Philadelphia 





PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
—— —ã— 1a the Dulles 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


1 inetance, and alse the best selection of Good+ 
ever oored at 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
ay Sas & 
country. 


THE LADIES 





N, B—Ow mow be with New 
— — 
— 4s anover Bt, hoe — 
R DOLLARD, 
— * 
—— 
entnini ARTISTE 
ILA I R. 


Inventor of the eslebented GOSSAMER VITI- 
LATING WIG aed BLASTIC BAND TOUPACRES. 
Inetructiona to enable Ladies aad Gentiemen to 


rf and Boailp:s, 
No.1 The round of hel 
°* 6 forehead ae far os 
ever the head to 4 we 
Beek. fer as 
“ B-From ear to ear,“ &8.-—Over crown 
i A 1) of the head. 





tured, and as cheap as any establishment ia the 
Union. Letters from any part ef the world will re- 
ceive attention. 

Private roome for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentiomen's 
Halr. — 


-BEELS. | 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


CHURCH BELLA, 


. * Chimes and Hells of atl Sivea for 


i ; ag ives Facwries, Academica, 
<4 ... um beat, Piastetiess, Love- 


F 


motives, be. 
WMede of Pure Boll Metal, 
> a oper oot Te) 
nouee wane PATENT ROTART 
BOONTINGS, TUB BROT ID Jan 
FULLY WARRANTED, 
Fos Cine tC lLam Antmrrs 


JONES 42 CO., Trev, N. ° 


— ly 
25 PEM DAY.—A wanted, Male end 
o) Female, Local wn welling. Busines new 
om st loy ment, © Capital requl Address 
—— tee” ™ Wesses &., Hew York, ily 


Rip) Eoroamarasc | PORTHAITS 
1— of the most celebrated onagees of the age 
Bac KIR2CO.T40 
my 16-6en 


BUNION4, BADNAILA, ete, cured 

hy Der. J. Driggs, 208 Mire nalway, COF. 

Fulton, a : wratice, a reliable 
61». 


medy. Sold everywhere. B 1, 60, and 


CATARRHiiatES 


ym &c. cured by 
the remedy. Soldeverywhere. 60 rn 


Uevantor a relia- 

een T 
by Raprees De J. BRIGGS &Co. % roadway N.Y 
jebly 


ged te mye nt we pd a ane 
4 Maile of female agents wanted in every town 
descriptive cireulare free. Address JAMES CU. HAND 
& ©O., Biddeford, Me. apt 2m 


malied for 10 cents. Address 
ree New York. 


FOR SABATOUA 
iN WATEMA. Coote, KMerneemime 450 
Pueasant! Crrmatre of Maawmeta, In 6 02. bot 
teeth er. Thie Magneets ie a mild pargative 
and — “ry acceptable to the stomach for sick 
head-eache, soar or sick stomach, and all febrile 
cases, For sale by FRENCH KICHAKDS & CO., 
and most druggists. Prepared by AKTHUK KO. 
GERS, 103 Spring *t, New York my 8m 


vue XLS 


A PRESENT OF 625.00 VALUE, 


SUBSTITUTE 


OF YOUR OWN SELECTION, FREE OF COST, 

For afew days servis ee in any town or vil * Par 

ticulare and lft ent free, by addresrin taurp 
frig DMAN & (4), 





Pamphiet containing price let and terme free, Ad 
dress A. BAKBEM & BRO., Port Bron, Die, 


m)?-3m 40 Hanover St, Boston, Mazes. 
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information his uncle recently found to 
his cost. Thay were at meat with the other 
members of . The uncle was 
mach , not to say shocked, at the 
rapidity with which little — caused 
f to through the cavity of bis 
countenance wT called his mouth 
He remonstrated, slyly hinted that « 

80 posted as a hygienic phy- 
sibogte t to know better than to 
** bolt” his food. But the uncie was crushed. 


vation of food du the 
cation, the starch o 

converted into , 
sugar in the bi ia the oocasion of dia- 
betes. Henvce to avoid that excess and that 


consequence, I cat rapidly and with little 
mastication." 


Long before this speech was concluded the 
uncle had succumbed, 

Mard Werk. 

Old Dick Wilson was quaint bat lazy. On 
one occasion Dr. H. ealled on Dick, and 
banding him « basket, desired him to go to 
a certain spot, about two miles distant, and 
bring him a quantity of snails, adding, ‘' Be 
as quick as you oan, Dick, for | am in oe 
hu ” 

Muttering that ‘‘ the doctor is always in a 
hurry," Dick set off on his expedition; and 
the doctor, after his round of visita, seated 
himeelf in his office to rest and to wait for 
Dick 

In the deepest twilight of the long June 
day Dick ared, and after carefully set- 


the flowerpot, by far!” 





Fuity.—‘'What do I think of the flower, Mr. Robinson ’ 


tore 


Why, more than I do of 





STEADFAST. 





As one entranced will sometimes gaze afar 
Into the deep blue t, 

At the sweet radiance of some «pecial star 
That shines supremely bright ; 


His look concentred—all the rest unrecked 
Their ng courses run ; 
mm d 


To him there is but one. 


So I look up into a glorious face, 

Into a calm kind eye, 

Radiant with queenly nobleness and grace, 
Clear as a cloutlless sky. 


Not bright—as brooks that o'er the shallows 
roll 


But oh! #0 pure and deep 
With fathomless serenity of soul 
Like ocean in a aleep. 


There might be faces fifty times as fair, 
© dear-loved lady mine ! 
But though there were, I'd neither know 

nor care— 
I'm blind to all but thine. 

— — — 

Was Benj. Franklin Mean? 
Jefferson Davis thinks he was. He is re- 
ported to have said that Dr. Franklin 
was ‘‘the incarnation of the New England 
character,—hard, calculating, angular, un- 
able to conceive any higher object than the 
acoumulation of money.” There are many 
other pa who, though they honor the 
memory of Franklin, have received the im- 
pression that, in moury matters, he was ve 
close and saving. To correct this — 
will now briefly relate his pecuniary history, 
from his boyhood to his death, showing how 
he got his money, how much of it he got, 





ting down his basket, seated himself with 


an alr of utter weariness on the threshold of | 


the open door 

* Well, Dick, said the doctor, ‘did you 
get the anails *" 

* Look in the basket, doctor.” 


The doctor looked, and to his vexation | 


saw only two or three miserable ‘' specimens” 
on the bottom of the basket, and exclaimed, 


. 

* Why, Dick, what does this mean ?" ironi- 

cally adding, ‘* were there no anaila there ’" 
*O, yea, plenty of ‘em there, doctor, but 

it was euch Aard werk to run ‘em down.” 


A Gentle Rebuke. 

A lady, riding in a car on the New York 
Central Railroad, was disturbed in her read- 
ing by the conversation of two gentlemen, 
ocoupying the seat just before her. One of 
them seemed to be a student of some college, 
on his — home for a vacation 

Hew much profane language, greatly 
to the annoyance of the lady. 

Bhe thought she would rebuke him, and 


on ng pardon for interrupting them, | 


~ =~ young student if he studied 

Student *' Yes, madam, I have mastered 
the languages quite well." 

Lady—** Do you read and speak Hebrew *" 

Student—** Suite fluently.” 

Ledy—** Will you be so kind as to do me 
a aan favor *" 

Student—** With great pleasure 
your service,” 

Lady—** Will you be so kind as to do your 
'w ng in Hebrew ’" 

We may well suppose the lady was not an- 
noyed any more by the lan- 
guage of this w -be we 

Ship tc. 

In a certain school there were two boys, 
whose names we will call James O-—— and 
Bob H——. James was a very good reader, 


the reverse—a ve 
ter however, managed 


I am at 
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and what he did with it. 

I will begin with the first pecuniary trans- 
action in which he is said to have been con- 
cerned, and this shall be given in his own 
words ; - 

‘When I was a child of seven years old, 
| mh friends, on a holiday, filled my pockets 
with coppers, I went directly to a shop 
where they sold toys for children ; and bei 
charmed with the sound of a whistle, that 
| met by the way in the hands of another boy, 
I voluntarily offered and gave all my money 
for one.” 

That was certainly not the act of a stingy, 
| calculating boy. 

His next purchase, of which we have any 
| knowledge, was made when he was about 

eleven years old; and this time, I must con- 
| fess, he made a much better bargain. The 
| first book he ever could call his own was a 
| copy of Pilgrim's Progress, which he read, 
| and re-read, until he got from it all so young 
| & person could understand. But being ex- 
| ceedingly fond of reading, he exch his 
| Pilgrim's Progress for a set of little ka, 
| then much sold by peddlers, called * Bur- 


| ton's Historical Collections,” in forty paper- 
| covered volumes, containing history, travels, 
| tales, wonders and curiosities; just the 
thing for a boy. As we do not know the 
— value of his Pilgrim's —3 we 
| cannot tell whether the poor peddler did 
| well by him, or the contrary. But, it strikes 
- 3 _4--- is not the kind of barter in 
which a mean, grasping boy usuall 
His father being a poor soap and exnlio- 
| maker, with a dozen children or more to 
| support or assist, and Benjamin being a 
printer's apprentice, he was more and more 


we to gra’ his love of — ty om 
| But, one day, he hit upon an ent 
ween os ae iy ev - 
tanian book, hard, ee 
lad had been led to think 

| live better without meat 


| that killing innocent animals for food 





master consenting, tice 
lived entirely upon such a > 
bread, rice and and that 

actually live u half of the half 


/money!? Put it into his money-box’ No; 
he laid it all out in the improvement of his 
mind. 


at a runaway he 
had one ailver and one ng in cop- 
| per coin. It was a fine & , ae 

bably the reader remembers, and he knew 


ten myriad gems the heavens are | 
od 


them. An hour after, having bought three 
rolls for his breakfast, he ate one, and gave 
the other two toa r woman and her 
child, who had been his fellow-passengers. 
| These were small things, you may say; but, 





| remember, he was a poor , dirty run- 
| away, ina town, Your hundred miles 
th three pence out of 


| from @ friend, 
the only dollar he had in the world. 

Next yoar, when he went home to see his 
' parents, with his pocket full of money, a 
new suit of clothes and a watch, one of his 
oldest Boston friends was so much pleased 
with Franklin's account of Philadelphia, 
that he determined to go back with him. 
On the journey Franklin discovered that his 
friend had become a slave to drink. He was 
sorcly plagued and disgraced by him, and, 
at last, the young drunkard bad «pent all his 
money, and had no way of getting On except 
by Franklin's aid. This hard, calculating, 
mercenary youth—did he seize the chance 
of shaking off a most troublesome and inju- 
rious travelling companion ? to re- 
late, he stuck to his old friend, shared his 
yurse with him till it was empty, and then 

gan on some money which he had been 
entrusted with for another, and so got him 
to Philadelphia, where he still assisted him. 
It was seven years before Franklin was able 
to pay all the debt incurred by him to aid 
this old friend; for abandoning whom few 
would have blamed him. 

A year after he was in a still worse dif- 
ficulty from a similar cause. He went to 
London to buy types and a press with which 
to establish himself in business in Philadel- 
phia—the Governor of Pennsylvania having 
promised to furnish the money. One of the 
passengers on the ship was a —* friend 
of Franklin's, named James ph, with 
whom he had often stadied, and of whom he 
was exceedingly fond. Ralph gave out that 
he, too, was proceeding to don to make 

ments for going into business for 
hii f at Philadelphia. The young friends 
arrived—Franklin nineteen, and ph a 
married man with twochildren. On reaching 
London, Franklin learned, to his amazement 
and dismay, that the governor had deceived 
him, that no money was to be expected from 
him, and that he must go to work and earn 
his living at his trade. No sooner had he 
learned this than James Ralph gave him 
another piece of stunning intelligence ; 
namely, that he had run away from his 
family, and meant to settle in London asa 
poet and author! 

Franklin had ten pounds in his pocket and 
knew a trade. Ralph had no money and 
knew no trade. They were both strangers 
in a strange city. Now, in such circum- 
stances, what would a mean, calculating 
young man have done? Reader, you know 
very well, without my telling you. What 
Franklin did was this: he shared his purse 
with his friend until his ten pounds were all 
gone; and, having at once got work at his 
trade, he kept on dividing his w with 
Ralph until he had advanced him thirty-six 
pounds—half a year’s income—not a penny 
of which was ever repaid. And this he did— 
the cold-blooded wretch !—because he could 
not help loving his brilliant, unprincipled 
comrade, though disapproving his conduct 
and sadly needing his money. 

Having returned to Philadelphia, he set 
up in business as a ter and editor, and, 

ra very severe effort he got his business 
well established, and, at last, had the most 
profitable establishment of the kind in all 
America. During the most active part of 
his business life he always found some time 
for the promotion of public objects; he 
founded a most useful and public-spirited 
club, a public library which still exists, and 

ted in every worthy scheme. He was 
most generous to his rer relations, hospi- 
table to his fellow-citisens, and particularly 
interested in the welfare of his journeymen, 
many of whom he set up in business. — }’ur- 
ton's “ Biography.” 





Te A PICTURE. 


BY FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
Oh serious eyes! how is it that the light, 
The burning rays, that mine r into ye, 
Still find ye cold, and dead, and dark as 


Oh lifeless eyes! cam ye not answer me ? 

Oh lips! whereon my own so often dwell, 

Hat’ love's warm, fearful thrilling touch no 
pel! 

To waken sense in ye? Oh misery! 

Oh breathless lips! can ye not speak to me? 

Thou soulless mimicry of life! my tears 

Fall scalding over thee. In vain, in vain 

=. thee to my heart, whose hopes and 


ears 
Are all thine own; thou dost not feel the 








strain. 
Oh thou dull image ! wilt thou not reply 
To my fond prayers and wild idolatry ’ 


: Is a man who has made a fool 
| of to be considered a self-made man ? 











A great many wool ealers, etc., 
are purebasers of the of the beef in 
the conn and we often get from 


FE 
; 
gE 
3% 
: 





usually wan in the mare. 
“At Girth ony two nippers or middle in- 


appear. 
At one year old, the incisors are all visible 
on first or milk set. 


be 

can y conjectured. th 
round, and then 
sometimes the teeth old 


$ to 
the mark; but this can be known by the ab- 
sence of the white edge of enamel which 
always surrounds the real mark, by the 
shape of the teeth and other marks of age 
about the animal. . 


Raising Potatecs Under Straw. 
We give an experiment in raising potatoes 
under straw, by J. N. Sterns, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan :—‘‘I fitted the ground .as for 
planting in the old way, by marking rows 
one way, three feet apart, and dropped the 


potatoes on the mark from teen inches 
to two feet apart, cove em slightly 
with soil. I then to about the 


depth of ten inches with old straw and did 
nothing more with them. When the crop 
was ripe, I raked off the straw, and raked 
out the potatoes, which were mostly on the 
sarface, looking very nice, fresh, and large. 
The result was, I at the rate of one 
hundred and hty-six bushels per acre; 
while the yield those planted the old 
way in drills, and cultivated, on ground by 
the side of them, was only seventy-five 
bushels per acre, which was rather small for 
this section, owing to the dry season. The 
soil is a sandy loam." 





A Preventive. 


The editor of a Western paper has in- 
vented a method whereby he keeps his yo 
bers’ cows from stealing his hay. He 
scribes it thusly :— 

A certain quadruped had a sweet tooth 
for our haystack, and did much damage, 
throwing down the rail fence and roosting 
in our hay. We bought a box of cayenne 
pepper, took a nice lock of hay, placed it 
outside, ‘ baptised’ it with pepper, and 
watched. The animal came alo’ and 
pitched into the hay, when suddenly she 
took the hint, and with nose at forty-five 
degrees and tail at ninety-cight degrees, her 
‘soul’ went marching on at the rate of 2.40. 
The cow has not come back. Try this, ye 
afllicted, and you will save your hay, and 
have a hearty laugh all to yourself.” 





TweEtve Goop Rosrs.—The following 
list combines colors, vigor of growth, and 
other desirable quatities, that cannot but 
lease almost rose-fanciers: General 
acqueminot, scarlet crimson; Baronne Pre- 
vost, rose; Madame Louise Carique, rosy 
crimson; Gloire de Dijon, orange yellow; 
Sir J. Paxton, cherry crimson; Celine 
Forestier, yellow; Jules Margottin, bright 
crimson; Anna Alexieff, rose; Du de Cazes, 
dark crimson; Duchesse de Medina Celi, 
rich purplish crimson; William Griffiths, 
salmon rose, and Maurice Bernardin, ver- 
| million. — Horticulturist. 
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Eaigma. 
I am composed of 68 letters. 
My 5, 28, 25, 17, 11, 2, 46, ie the name of 
violinist. 


Norw 
My 57, 28, 20, 25, wae a learned English 
My 10, 6, 31, 90, 50, 55, 57, 68, was an Ame- 


and : 

My 68, 45, 48, 61 was a Tyrolean patriot. 

65, 85, 67, » Was an English t 

89, 12, 23, was attorney general of 
the United States. - 

8, 42, 84, 3, was a talented French 





My 65. 
My 63 


My 67 eta 1, was an Italian 

My 8, 66, 10, 7, 50, 18, was an dra- 
matic and musical com 1 

My 16, 82, 57, 41, 84, 52, 68, is @ novelist. 

My 27, 49, 42, 41, 64, was a celebrated navi- 


dase? 


- - 


i 


20, 51, was an English politician 
44, 42 8, 19 43, was a French revo- 

* lutioniat.” . 

My 17, 23, 66, 40, 61, was an American pio- 


. 


neer 

My 4, 14, 24, 37, 63, 31, 58, 62, 35, 68, was 
an English poet. 

My 53, 26, 60, 66, 54, was an English navi- 


My 47, 1, 59, is a title. . 

y whole is a maxim of 7 
Castile. “" 
Fallston, Ma. 


* 


Alphonse of 
UTMEG.” 





man. 

I am composed of 109 letters. 
My 10, 2, 13, 102, 85, 88, 68, 31, 9, 10, 50, 12, 
6 quite a sensation 


80, 108, 8, 88, 44, 99, 66, 70, 94, 
a r 


9, 


ture. 
My 91, 78, 52, 49, 34, 48, 90, 86, 84, 84, is a 
popular boat on the Ohio. ; 
My 8, 73, 25, 101, 61, 75, 53, 21, 11, 45, wasa 
town in Virginia burned during the 


war. 
My whole is a verse of , 
MAGGIE IL. COUCH. 
Mercer's Bottom, W. Va. 





Prebability Preblem. 

If a person throws 7 dice, what is the 
probability that he will turn up an odd 
number of aces ’ 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 

¢@™ An answer is requested. 


Mathematical Preblem. 
The length of a road in which the ascent 
is one foot in five, from the foot of the hill 
to the top is a mile and two-thirds. What 
will be the length of a zigzag road, in which 
the ascent is one foot in twelve ? 

J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Kirkaville, Adair Ua., Mo. 
(3 An answer is requested. 


Aigebraic Preblem. 

B and C gave A —¢ of their mo- 
ney; A and C gave one-fifth of their 
money; B and A gave C one-sixth of their 
money. After this division they each had 
one thousand dollars. uired—the num- 
ber of dollars each man had. 

W. T. STONEBRAKER. 

West Milton, O. 

I An answer is requested. 

Conundrums. 
t@™ Which of Mr. Dickens's works is 
hardest to go through ? Ans.—No Thorough- 
fare. 





—sRRECEIPTS. 





CuIcKEN SaLaD,—Mince the white meat | 
| of a chicken fine, or pull it in bits; chop the 
| white parts of celery; pre a sited doom 
ing thus: rub the yolks of hard-boiled eggs | 
smooth with a spoon, put to each yolk a 
teaspoonful of made mustard, half as much | 
salt, a tablespoonful of oil, and a wineglass | 
of strong vinegar; put the celery on a large | 
dish; lay the chicken on that; then pour it | 
| over the dreasing. Lettuce cut small, in the | 
| place of celery, may be used. Cut the 
| whites of the eggs in rings to garnish the 
| salad. 
| To Preserve CHernies —Take good, | 
ripe, sour cherries four pounds, sugar four | 
| pounds, water two pounds, Boil them well | 
together an hour, or until done; cool them 


STRAWBERRY JELLY.—Express the juice 
| from the fruit a cloth, wad it 


} 

clear, weigh, and stir to it an . 
| Shon o¢ the Guest engur dried and eedeeet 0 | 
j when this to Ginsalved, plase the | 
- over a clear fire, 

; often until ie boils; clear it 
} scum, and boil it quickly | 
| from to twenty-five minutes. This 
| receipt is for a moderate fad 

| preserve ; a very small will require 
| much less time. 

CURRANT WiINe.—Pick, stem, mash, and 

strain them well. To 1 quart of juice ¢ 
| pound of eugar; stir it; # pint of water | 
| to each ght, FAL 
which fill, reserving } pint to | 
fill up with. Let it ferment during abont | 
‘our weeks. Listen from time to time to see _ 

if all is serene. At first there will be froth ; 





prese 
| stir the 


i 


i 


- 


| 
| 


when it is done small bubbles will be 
| found; when is still, strain, and bottle, 
| apd seal it, 


| Do not use the sediment. 
| P.8. The above is the receipt of a suc- 


| cessful wine maker. id 


t@ Why is a coquette like a miser? Ans. 
—Because she never gives assent. 

t# When is a blow from a lady welcome? 
Ans.—When she strikes you ably. 

(3" Why is a sharp razor like a dull one? 
Ans.—Because the one shaves thoroughly 
and the other shaves tho-roughly. 





Anewers te Last. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—“ Friends 
are like fiddle strings; *— should not be 
screwed too tight.” DOUBLE REBUS— 
Owasco and Otsego. (Ohio, wast, Atlas, 
Seine, crag, Ontario.) METAGRAM—Rome. 
(Home, rune, rose, romp.) 

. 2 

To PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES. —To two 
pounds of fine, large strawberrics, add two 
pounds of powdered sugar, and put them in 
a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, till the 
sugar is melted; then boil them y 
twenty minutes, as fast as possible; have 
ready a number of small jars, and put the 
fruit in boiling hot. Cork and seal the jars 
immediately, and k them through the 
summer in a cold, cellar, The jars 
must be heated before the hot fruit is poured 
in, otherwise they will break. 

A FAVORITE way of dressing potatoes is 
this:—Cut them up into quarters; rub a 
saucepan with a piece of garlic, put into it 
a goodly piece of butter, and when it is 
melted throw in your potatoes; add vo | 
little water, pepper and salt, and a 
quantity of rer! let the whole 
simmer till , and, before se b 
some minced parsicy and a little lemon- 
juice. Cooked in this way they can be eaten 
as a separate dish, which, Lby-the-by, is the 
only way to eat vegetables, instead of eating 
a with meat. — 

ILED potatoes cut up into q TS, au 
with a white sauce, with minced parsley 
put over them, make a very nice dish. 





I Blue is the fashionable color in Lon- 
on this season. 




















































